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SOME ASPECTS OF THE RELATIONS OF THE 
GOVERNMENT AND GERMAN SETTLERS 
IN COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA, 
1683-1754 


(Part One) 


By Witt1amM THoMas JOHNSON 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


OTH as a colony and as a state Pennsylvania has merited 

interest as a great melting pot of European nationals. Before 
William Penn’s establishment of the province the Swedish settlers 
on the Delaware River had yielded to the power of the Dutch, 
and the Dutch domination had succumbed before the English 
official representatives of the Duke of York. During the early 
years of provincial Pennsylvania’s history the bulk of the settlers 
were of English stock, but by 1750 the situation had changed. 
Of the non-English nationalities the Germans were one of the 
largest groups. The first period of the German migration began 
in the fall of 1683, when a group of Mennonites under the lead- 
ership of Francis Daniel Pastorius was welcomed by William 
Penn and founded Germantown. The second period opened in 
1710 with the advent of the Swiss Mennonites, who were closely 
connected with the former group. Some of these settled in Lan- 
caster County on Pequea Creek. 

The earlier German immigrants to Pennsylvania were mostly 
sect people, who sought especially religious liberty. For some 
years the number was small; the immigrants usually came in 
groups and settled in the same neighborhood. In many cases the 
pastor accompanied the group and led it in its civic affairs. As 
a class these immigrants embraced many of the best educated and 
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most substantial of the German settlers in provincial Pennsyl- 
vania. Ordinarily they had sufficient money to pay the cost of 
the ocean voyage and to buy land upon their arrival and begin 
an energetic and thrifty existence. The early German sects which 
effected religious group settlements were Mennonites, Pietists, 
Dunkers (German Baptists), Schwenkfelders, Moravians, and 
others less well known. 

The third period of German immigration was marked by the 
keeping of official records of entry by the province, beginning 
in 1727. By this date the mass immigration of Germans had 
begun and was to continue in a heavy stream until the Revo- 
lution. It was composed chiefly of church people—that is, ortho- 
dox Lutherans and German Reformed as distinguished from the 
dissenting sects of the earlier immigration. Inasmuch as most of 
these church people came from the Palatinate, all Germans were 
frequently called Palatines. Many of the German immigrants 
after 1727 came as poverty-stricken indentured servants. Their 
great numbers were due mainly to the indentured-servant system 
fostered by shipowners. With the coming of this second wave 
of German immigrants the settlement of the German counties of 
Pennsylvania began in earnest. 

The general movement of these Germans westward through 
the province was impressive. Three-fourths of them were farmers 
with little money, and so they went farther and farther from 
Philadelphia and Germantown to get their land. Whenever pos- 
sible, they sought locations where there were no settlers of other 
nationalities. They took land that was not much desired by 
others on account of the distance from Philadelphia or the labor 
required to clear it; and perhaps the Germans were keener judges 
of limestone soil. By 1700 they were pushing northwestward into 
the forests toward the Skippack and Perkiomen Creeks in Mont- 
gomery County and into Lancaster and Berks Counties. Next 
they entered the County of York across the Susquehanna, and 
later groups went into what are now Northampton, Dauphin, 
Lehigh and Lebanon counties. In this tier of counties to the 
westward the Germans were the predominant nationality. Here 
they established themsleves so firmly and maintained their lan- 
guage and customs so generally that the region justly came to be 
stalled German Pennsylvania. 
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The relations that existed between the German people and the 
provincial government of Pennsylvania are of considerable in- 
terest. The first Mennonites, invited by William Penn in person 
and by letter, migrated to Pennsylvania partly for conscience’s 
sake and partly in the interest of temporal things... Their expec- 
tations were fully realized, for they enjoyed both liberty of con- 
science and the benefits of a plentiful country.’ The settlement 
at Germantown had been established only a few years when 
“William Penn, Proprietor and Governor of Pennsylvania, with 
power held from the King in England, to the Bailiffe and Bur- 
gesses of the community at Germantown, by means of a special 
charter or grant of franchise of the date 6 month, 12th 1689 
among other things, . . . graciously permitted and decreed that 
“they [the Germantown settlers] may from time to time in their 
General Court make and establish as many good and reasonable 
laws, ordinances and statutes as for the salutary government of 
cominunity and its affairs may be necessary and advantageous, 
and may accordingly bring such into effect and perfect them, and 
also may, when changing circumstances make it necessary, alter 
their laws, or withdraw them and establish new ones.” Laws, 
so passed, covered many items and matters, varying from the case 
of a wandering hen to the prohibition of racing and “fast driving 
in the streets of Germantown.’”* 

Relations between the Germantown settlement and Penn’s gov- 
ernment were always friendly. William Penn and Francis Daniel 
Pastorius had a high regard for each other. In fact, the German 
once wrote that the Englishman “was very fond of the Germans 
and once said openly in my presence to his councillors and at- 
tendants: The Germans I am very fond of and wish that you 
should love them also. . . .”* When finally the Germantown 
settlers could no longer be induced to hold office and attend to 
the necessary political activities in their community, their privileges 
conferred by Penn were again assumed by the provincial gov- 


*Oscar Kuhns, German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsylvania 
(New York, 1901), pp. 39-41. 

? William Penn, “Germantown Charter,” 1689, Penna. Ger. Soc. Pro- 
ceedings, vol. ix, pp. 312-319. 

*“T aws, Ordinances and Statutes of the Community at Germantown, Made 
and Ratified from Time to Time in the General Court at that Place,” Penna. 
Ger. Soc. Proceedings, vol. ix, pp. 319-339. 

“Francis Daniel Pastorius, “Letter to »”’ March 7, 1684, Penna. 
Ger. Soc. Proceedings, vol. ix, p. 137. 
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ernment, with no disturbance of the former friendly relations. 
The harmonious blending of German Mennonites and English 
Quakers in Germantown and Philadelphia continued. 

By 1717 the number of German settlers had increased, though 
not greatly. “About which time the great influx of foreigners 
{Mennonites] into the province created such apprehensions that 
Governor Keith, in his speech to the House, . . . proposed to their 
consideration whether some regulation might not be necessary in 
regard to the unlimited numbers of these foreigners coming with- 
out license from the King, or leave of the government.” In reply 
the assembly “expressed their concern with the jealousies and 
uneasiness” which had been “raised in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants, respecting the inconveniences, that might attend” the settle- 
ment of these Germans “in too large numbers together in one place 
or promiscuously among the Indians.” The assembly “desired 
the governor’s sentiments on this matter” and urged him to 
appoint a committee of council to join with one of the assembly 
to look into the matter if he saw fit. This suggestion was ap- 
proved by the governor, but since he had lately written to the 
Secretary of State on the affair, further consideration was de- 
ferred in expectation of advice from England.® 

In making a decision in this matter the council had been in- 
fluenced by several factors. Besides their coming in great numbers, 
the foreigners lacked British license, made no application to the 
governor or any of his magistrates, and dispersed themselves im- 
mediately after landing without producing certificates stating 
whence they came or what they were. There was fear lest less 
desirable foreigners, even enemies of the province and Great 
Britain, might use the same method. It was therefore ordered that 
all masters of vessels, the late importers of these people, appear 
before the council and render account of the number and character 
of their passengers. All those persons already landed were to be 
required by proclamation to appear within one month before some 
magistrate “to take such Oaths appointed by law as are necessary 
to give assurances of their: being well affected to his Majesty and 
his Government.’’® The naval officer of the port of Philadelphia 
was instructed not to admit any inward-bound vessel to an entry 

*Penna. Col. Records, vol. iii, p. 29; Robert Proud, History of Pennsyl- 


vania (Phila., 1798), vol. ii, pp. 99-100. 
° Penna. Col. Records, vol. iii, p. 29 
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until the master gave an exact list of all passengers on the ship." 
While it is clear that this action showed no real opposition to the 
Germans, still one wonders what good could be derived from it 
except to know who came and what were their real or supposed 
intentions. Surely such measures were not intended to check the 
influx. No evidence can be found that anything futher was im- 
mediately done towards carrying out this order. For ten full years 
the minutes of the council made no mention of the subject. 

Among the povincial officials James Logan, secretary of the 
province, was the most concerned about the Germans during this 
period. In 1717 he wrote, “We have of late a great number of 
Palatines poured in upon us without any recommendation or 
notice, which gives the country some uneasiness, for foreigners do 
not so well among us as our own English people.”* But Jonathan 
Dickinson, a member of the council, was not thus alarmed. “We 
are daily expecting ships from London,” he stated in 1719, “which 
bring over Palatines in number about six or seven thousand. We 
had a parcel come out about five years ago, who purchased land 
about sixty miles west of Philadelphia, and prove quiet and in- 
dustrious.”® This settlement on the Pequea Creek was in a 
region in what is now known as Lancaster County, which was still 
a primitive wilderness in the heart of the Indian country, many 
miles ahead of the rapidly advancing frontier line; not a single 
foot of the rich limestone soil had yet been turned under by the 
plow or the spade of the white man. 

In 1723 a group of German Palatines from the province of New 
York settled in southeastern Pennsylvania. These Germans, 
under the auspices of Queen Anne, had set out from England in 
1709 for New York. Because of unfair treatment and unfavor- 
able conditions there they had finally begun to cast about for a 
new place to settle. Encouraged by Governor Sir William Keith 
of Pennsylvania when he was in Albany, the Palatines set out on 
a journey down the North Branch of the Susquehanna to the 
fork of the river at Shamokin’® and then down the main course 
of the river. Their settlement was eventually established at 
Tulpehocken on Tulpehocken Creek, a branch of the Schuylkill. 


* Ibid. 

* John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia (Phila., 1830), p. 472 
Ibid. 

” Now Sunbury. 
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This small group and others were frequently referred to by James 
Logan in his letters to the Penns in England. In 1725 he wrote 
that the Germans “come here in crowds, and as bold indigent 
strangers from Germany, where many of them have been soldiers. 
All these go on the best vacant lands, and seize upon them as 
common spoil.”"* They rarely, he declared, approached him on 
their arrival for the purpose of purchasing land. 

Logan’s concern apparently grew. Two years later’* he wrote 
to John Penn, “We have many thousands of foreigners, mostly 
Palatines,’* so-called, already in ye Country, of whom near 1500 
came in this last summer ; many of them are a surly people, divers 
Papists amongst them, and ye men generally well arm’d.” Of 
these and the Irish he said, “Both of these sorts sitt frequently 
down on any spott of vacant Land they can find, without asking 
questions; the last Palatines say there will be twice the number 
next year ... both pretend they would buy, but not one in twenty 
has anything to pay with.’’* 

When their right to occupy the land was challenged, the Ger- 
mans who had migrated directly to the province sought to justify 
themselves by alleging that they had been solicited through adver- 
tising to come, even without means with which to pay for land; 
and the Palatines from New York maintained that they had acted 
according to the advice and consent of Governor Sir William 
Keith.*® 

To add to Logan’s concern the Tulpehocken settlement of the 
New York Palatines was located on land claimed by the Indians— 
a situation that might lead to trouble. Furthermore, a few years 
after their settlement these Germans, anxious to obtain titles for 
their children, wrote a petition to Governor Keith and the council’® 
in which they declared their willingness to purchase the lands. 
To grant these titles the proprietors would have to satisfy the 
Indians’ claim. Governor Keith had since been deposed, and the 
commissioners, who alone had power to dispose of lands, declared 


1 John F. Watson, op. cit., p..473. 

* Nov. 25, 1727. 

*Prior to 1741 every German who came to Pennsylvania was called 
Palatine on the ship lists, irrespective of his nativity. 

* Penna. Archives, 2nd Series, vol. vii, pp. 96-97 


— Col. Records, vol. iii, p. 322 


~ 


bid. 
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that the former governor’s action had been illegal and that it 
had been taken without their knowledge or consent.’* 

Of this situation Logan wrote to John Penn as follows: “The 
next year [1723] our late Governor placed the Palatines there 
{Tulpehocken], whom he had invited from Albany, who will 
certainly hold it, on some terms or other, peaceably, by agreeing 
to an annual Rent or a reasonable purchase, if they can, but they 
are too numerous and resolute to be removed; nor since they were 
placed there by what they accounted an authority would it be 
proper to endeavor their Dissapointmt.”’** 

In a discussion of this matter at a meeting of the council on 
June 5, 1728, Logan reported that “he was sensible the Palatines 
were settled here . . . without the consent or Knowledge of any 
of the commissioners.”*® He referred to the “Petition from those 
Palatines themselves, directed to the late Governor, Sir William 
Keith & the Council all wrote in the hand of Patrick Baird, who 
was then Secretary to the Governor & Clerk of the Council, & who 
it was that drew it would appear by its Stile.” “It will therefore 
no longer remain a question,” he asserted, “tho’ nothing more 
than this Petition were produced by whose authority these for- 
eigners had been encouraged to invade these lands to the manifest 
Injury of the Proprietor, and to the great abuse of the Indians, 
who at that very time were seated there, and had their ocead de- 
stroyed by those Peoples Creatures. 

“Then applying to the Indians, he desired that tho’ these 
People had seated themselves on Tulpehocken Lands, without the 
Commissioners Leave or Consent, yet they would not offer them 
any violence, or injure them, but wait till such time as that matter 
could be adjusted.”?° 

These extracts indicate that the loyal but disturbed secretary of 
the province was not opposed to the presence of Germans but 
was simply apprehensive because of the troublesome situation 
which their presence sometimes created. After the death of 
William Penn in 1718 Logan endeavored to keep the proprietors 
informed of all important developments, relating much in detail 
about the collection of land debts, seizure of unoccupied acreage, 
quitrents, land purchases of the Indians, division of the pro- 


* Ibid. 


8 Penna. Archives, 2nd Series, vol. vii, p. 95. 
” Penna. Col Records, vol. iii, p. 322. 


® Ibid. 
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prietary lands, and unsold lands among the heirs. He tried to 
impress upon the heirs of William Penn that it was necessary soon 
to make a division of the proprietary lands in the province and a 
proper distribution of quitrents and proceeds from the sale of 
lands. The presence of the Germans and the expectation of more 
to come further demonstrated this need. Always loyal and faith- 
ful to the Penns and to the best interests of the province, Logan 
in these letters naturally spoke of the new German settlers ; when- 
ever the proprietors did not reply promptly with advice and di- 
rections, his references were frequent. 

Very little, however, came from the English proprietors in the 
way of helpful advice or precise direction for dealing with the 
German problem. The successors of William Penn were inter- 
ested primarily in the promotion of their own personal interests. 
Their only concern seemed to be the acquisition of money with 
which to pay off debts against the William Penn estate and to 
increase the income of his heirs. If the purchase price of the 
lands settled upon by permission or seized unlawfully by the Ger- 
mans could not be obtained immediately, they felt, perhaps it 
could be eventually. In the meantime the Penns were satisfied 
to increase the collection of quitrents. At no time did the pro- 
prietors suggest an attempt to dispossess the German newcomers 
who had taken land in violation of regulations of the land office. 
More pacific counsels prevailed, and by diplomatic action the pro- 
prietors were able after a few years to induce the Germans who 
had accumulated property to make financial settlement in return 
for good title. 

Pushed as they were for funds, the proprietors in a letter of 
April 24, 1728, wrote to the trustees :** “And on this head we 
must beg leave to observe, that as within these few years there 
have been several persons, as well as other Palatines, that have 
seated themselves on Lands without purchasing them, we think 
moneys, more than sufficient to pay all our Father’s debts might 
be raised from settling with them, without the sale of any other 
lands, and as we have been informed many of these people are 
not in a Condition to pay the full purchase their settlements are 
worth, they might (if you thought propper) be granted them on 


™ Proprietaries: John, Thomas, and Richard Penn; Trustees: Richard 
Hill, Isaac Norris, Samuel Preston, and James Logan. 
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their paying a less consideration and raising the quitrent in pro- 
portion, which, considering the part of the purchase money abated 
to be entirely lost, must not be calculated to the Common Interest, 
but at least at three p. cent more.’’*? 

A little over six months later the proprietors again wrote to 
the trustees: ““We are not without hopes that there is much more 
due from the Palatines and others, that have settled on lands 
for some years Past, than will be sufficient for our Present Ex- 
igencies ; and that there is also several Thousand pounds on Bond 
due from others, who bought Lands many years since which it is 
now high time to call upon for payment, & Therefore, we think 
it requisite that you should give all notice to hand in their money, 
allowing them some Reasonable time to provide it, and if there 
should be any that Cannot raise it, we think you may Justly require 
That they should submitt their estates to a Rent charge Equivalent 
to the Principal & Interest, & that such as should neglect to pay 
or give that satisfaction, should be Compell’d to it by Law.”** 

“We look upon the purchasing of the Indian Claims to any of 
the Lands that have been, or may be settled [they continued], to 
be a matter of great Consequence, & therefore, we desire that you 
will Take the most prudent measures which occur to you to accom- 
plish it, especially, That of Turpehockin. . . .”* 

The next year Secretary Logan complained that of all the 
Tulpehocken and Minisink lands “there is not one acre yet pur- 
chased of the Indians, and their Purchases will certainly prove 
high now. Who is to bear the charge of these is not for me to 
determine.”** His worries and troubles over the land question 
were expressed in a letter to James Steel** dated November 18, 
1729: “But ye vast Crowds that followed [a settlement of Irish in 
that township of Donegal] both of Palatines & Irish, who wanted, 
& would have some place to sitt down on, broke all measures, ye 
Encouragement given to those Palatines from albany by Sr Wm 
Keith whom he placed by his own authority on ye Lands of our 
own Indians about ye same time was a pernicious Example to 


= Penna. Archives, 2nd Series, vol. vii, p. 106. 
ono vol. vii, p. 109 


*Letter to John, Richard, and Thomas Penn, Dec. 17, 1729, Penna. 
Archives, 2nd Series, vol. vii, p. 123 

*“On voyage to London in service of Proprietors” to help straighten the 
confused conditions of proprietary affairs in the province. 
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others & as he made it his Endeavors to animate ye People agst ye 
Propr & those Concern’d for him, while ye family Dispute was 
at ye highest in Engl’d It was impossible for us wth out more 
Power to fall on any measures to settle such vast numbers as 
daily throng’d upon us, many of whom were well pleased wth ye 
pretence of ye want of such Powers that they might have some 
appearance of an Excuse, for not purchasing what in reality they 
were not able to pay for... .”?" 

In 1727 began the mass immigration of Germans that was to 
continue in a heavy stream until the Revolution. James Logan, 
Jonathan Dickinson, and others feared that a German colony 
would result; that ex-Governor Keith, who had invited the Ger- 
mans from New York, was thereby endeavoring to strengthen 
his political influence ;?* and that Keith, Harland, and Gould had 
the sinister intention of forming an independent province to the 
westward of the Germans toward the Ohio. 

The alarm as to the Germans in this year is revealed in a repre- 
sentation to Governor Gordon concerning a settlement in Lan- 
caster County to the effect “that a large number of Germans 
peculiar in their dress, religion, and notions of political Govern- 
ments, had settled on Pequea, and were determined not to obey 
the lawful authority of Government; that they had resolved to 
speak their own language and to acknowledge no sovereign, but 
the Creator of the Universe.”*® This was the same settlement 
about which Jonathan Dickinson had written favorably in 1719. 

Jealousies and misgivings were excited still further by advice 
to Governor Gordon that some thousands of Germans were ex- 
pected to arrive later in 1727. All this information the governor 
laid before the assembly. A committee was appointed to make 
inquiry and a report to the next house. In the meantime Governor 
Gordon told the council that he thought it was necessary to con- 
cert proper measures for the peace and security of the province. 
This, he said, might be endangered by the daily influx of such 


*“T etter of Instructions,” printed in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, vol. xxiv, pp. ‘495-499 

* Sir William Keith was deposed by Mrs. Hannah Penn in 1726 and was 
later elected a member of the Assembly; he then endeavored to build up an 
opposition party about himself to bring about his own re-appointment or to 
wrest the government from the proprietary family. Thomas F. Gordon, 
History of Pennsylvania (Phila., 1829), p. 205. 

*” Penna. Col. Records, vol. iii, p. 282; I. Daniel Rupp, History of Lan- 
caster County (Lancaster, Penna., 1844), p. 194. 
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numbers of strangers who, being ignorant of the language and 
laws, and settling in a body together, made, as it were, a people 
distinct from the king’s subjects.*° Accordingly the board decided 
that it would be necessary for the incoming Germans to take the 
oath of allegiance to his majesty or its equivalent and promise 
fidelity to the proprietor and obedience to the established consti- 
tution. Masters of vessels were to be examined as provided by 
the Act of 1717 and required to furnish exact lists of the pas- 
sengers on their ships.** 

The committee appointed in the previous session made a favor- 
able report of the Germans in 1728; they declared that “the 
palatines who had been imported directly into the province had 
purchased and honestly paid for their lands, had conducted them- 
selves respectfully towards the government, paid their taxes 
readily, and were a sober and honest people in their religious and 
civil duties. Yet some who had come by way of New York, and 
elsewhere, had seated themselves on lands of the proprietaries 
and others, and refused to yield obedience to the government.’’*? 

The proprietors did not so highly commend the Germans, but 
they at least took a practical interest in them. “We likewise 
have . . . Thought much about the Palatine,” they wrote in 1729, 
“or other Persons Coming to settle, and wanting Lands of you, 
and altho’ we wrote you before our request, that no more land 
might be sold, yet we think it is better to make an agreement with 
them, and give them grants, than let them set down without any, 
and so loose our Purchase, or afterwards be the occasion of much 
Confusion. We must, therefore, desire... , as you are vested 
with full powers, that you would give them grants on their paying 
you the value of their Respective Lands, and reserving the usual 
quitrent, or what we should rather choose, that the quitrent should 
be enlarged, and the purchase money ad valorem deducted, if (as 
we suppose) there is money enough in arrears For quitrents & 
bonds, for Lands that may be recover’d soon, to pay all our 
Father’s Debts, because ’twil, in time, make it better worth to 
allow something more handsome for receiving them, and keeping 
exact accounts then, as it now stands, we can do,’’* 


” Penna. Col. Records, vol. iii, p 282. 

® Tbid., p. 283. 

* Votes of the Assembly, quoted by Gordon, op. cit., p. 208; I. D. Rupp, 
History of Lancaster County, p. 196; Samuel Hazard, Register of Pennsyl- 
vania (Phila., 1830), vol. v, p. 21. 

*% Penna. Archives, 2nd Series, vol. vii, p. 131. 
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Impressed by Logan’s repeated references to the presence of 
too many Germans, the Penns further advised the secretary: “As 
to the palatines, you have often taken notice of to us, wee appre- 
hend have Lately arrived in greater Quantities than may be con- 
sistent with the welfare of the Country, and therefore, applied 
ourself to our Councill to find a proper way to prevent it, the 
result of which was that an act of assembly should be got or 
endeavored at, and sent us over immediately when we would take 
sufficient Care to get it approved by the King. .. .”’* 

Their own fears thus supported by the proprietors’ wishes, the 
assembly passed an impolitic act laying a duty of forty shillings 
per head on all aliens imported. 

As shown by the assembly committee report of 1728, the 
German settlers as a whole were held in high regard. But the 
province was experiencing “great loss and hurt by many persons 
who trade hither, having for lucre and private gain imported .. . 
and sold as servants divers persons,”** who became a great re- 
sponsibility; by 1727 large numbers of German immigrants as 
well as other Europeans began to enter the province as indentured 
servants and in a state of extreme poverty. These redemptioners 
sold their services for a period of years to pay their freight. 
Alleging that among such importations there were frequently for- 
eigners who had been convicted of heinous crimes and often com- 
mitted like acts in the province,** the assembly on May 10, 1729, 
declared that “. . . it appears necessary that a further provision 
be made to discourage the great importation and coming in of 
numbers of foreigners and of leud idle and ill-affected persons 
into this province, as well from parts beyond the seas as from 
the neighboring colonies, by reason whereof not only the quiet and 
safety of the peacable people in this province is very much en- 
dangered, but great numbers of persons so imported and coming 
into this government, either through age, impotency or idleness, 
have become a heavy burden and charge upon the inhabitants of 
this province and is daily increasing. For remedy whereof ; 

“Be it enacted . . . That’all persons being aliens born out of the 
allegiance of the King of Great Britain . . . and being imported 


* Tbid., 2nd Series, vol. viii, p. 140. 
P a at Large of Pennsylvania, vol. iii, p. 507; vol. iv, pp. 135, 
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or coming into this province by land or water shall pay the duty of 
forty shillings for the uses in this act hereafter mentioned.”** 

This law has been quoted by some writers to show the hostility 
of the provincial government of Pennsylvania to German immi- 
gration. Such a view is untenable. The law was intended not to 
exclude all Germans or desirable Germans but to hinder “the 
practice of importing such persons as may affect the peace of and 
become chargeable to the inhabitants.’’** 

An important phase of the relations between the provincial 
government of Pennsylvania and the German settlers was that 
of naturalization. This matter must be considered of great sig- 
nificance. Naturalization encouraged the industrious alien whose 
coming meant the rapid development of the province. It was he 
who cut the forests, cleared the land, faced the savages on the 
frontier line, and stood as the advance guard of provincial civili- 
zation. For these things he deserved much credit, and it was only 
fair that the government of the province should recognize the 
worth and service of such a diligent person by making him an 
integral part of its people with full privileges of citizenship. 

The earliest action of the provincial government in regard to 
naturalization was taken on December 7, 1682, before the German 
immigration had begun, when it was provided that all foreigners 
should be regarded as naturalized subjects on taking the oath of 
allegiance to the king and the oath of fealty to Penn. In 1700 
this law was replaced by another, which enabled the governor to 
declare any alien who had taken the oath to the king and to the 
proprietary and the governor of the province to be fully and 
completely naturalized. The second law was superseded by an 
act of Parliament in 1705.*° Fom that time until 1742 naturali- 
zation in the province was by private act of the provincial assembly. 

Some Mennonites of Germantown were naturalized as early 
as 1691 and 1698. The first petition for a bill of naturalization 
was that which Joannes Koster and about a hundred and fifty 

* Tbid., vol. iv, pp. 135-136. This law also required every alien over six- 
teen years of age to take the necessary oaths within forty-eight hours after 
arrival at a charge of twelve pence, any person failing so to do to be 
obliged to give security for his good behavior and appearance at next court 
of general quarter-sessions. This law was repealed by the king on Dec. 17, 
1746. Ibid., vol. iii, pp. 505-512. 

8 Tbid., vol. iv, p. 136. 


*” A. H. Carpenter, “Naturalization in England and the Colonies,” Am. 
Hist. Rev., vol. ix, p. 300. 
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other “Mennists” presented to the governor and the council on 
May 15, 1706.“° After considering the petition the council re- 
solved “that it is highly reasonable the Petrs., and all others in 
their Circumstances, should be rendered Secure in their Estates 
and Titles to their Lands in this Province, the value of which is 
generally but the effect of their own labours, and in pursuance of 
some parts of the prayer of the said Petition, leave is given to the 
sd. Petrs. to procure the attorney Genl. to draw up a bill for that 
purpose, to be laid before this Board, where it shall meet with 
all due Encouragement.”’** 

For three years the official records contained no reference to 
this suggested bill. Not until August 17, 1709, did the council 
consider the proposed measure and recommend that the bill pre- 
sented be passed.*? Even then Governor Gookin had to send to 
the assembly to get the bill on September 28 so that he might 
approve it the next day in a last-minute rush before adjournment.** 
By this measure the Mennonites of Germantown as a body were 
naturalized. 

The disadvantage of not being naturalized was not very appar- 
ent at first, and consequently some Germans were slow in be- 
coming British subjects. On September 22, 1717, the board of 
property stated in the minute book that Palatines of the Conestoga 
and Pequea Creek district whose request to buy land was “being 
considered and the circumstances of those people in relation to 
their holding of Lands in the Dominion of Great Britain were 
asked if they understood the Disadvantage they were under by 
their being born aliens, that therefore their children could not 
inherit, nor they themselves convey to others the Lands they 
purchase according to the laws of England which may in such 
case be extended hither. They answered they were informed 
thereof, before. However, in as much as they had removed them- 
selves and families into this province they were, not withstanding 
the said disadvantages willing to purchase lands for their own 
dwelling. It was further said by the commissioners that it was 
their business to sell and dispose of the proprietor’s lands to such 
as would purchase it, yet at the same time they were willing to let 


“ Penna. Col. Records, vol. ii, p. 241. 
“ Tbid. 

“ Tbid., vol. ii, p. 480. 

* Tbid., vol. vii, p. 514. 
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them know as they are aliens the danger that might ensue if not 
in time prevented, also that some years ago a law was enacted 
here and afterwards passed by the late Queen Anne for enabling 
divers Aliens particularly named therein to hold and enjoy lands 
in this province and that the like advantage might probably be 
obtained for those amongst themselves that were of good report 
if a petition were preferred to this present assembly, when it sits 
for business. With this advice they seemed pleased and desired 
to be informed when such a sitting of the assembly would be that 
they might refer a petition to them for such a law as is above 
mentioned.’”** 

The same year (1717) Sir Wm. Keith became governor of the 
province. There was developing considerable official alarm at the 
influx of foreigners. During the period every attempt to secure 
naturalization was received indifferently. Many Palatines long 
resident in the province applied for naturalization in 1721.* 
Consideration of the petition was put off by the council until 1724, 
when leave was granted to bring in a bill provided the petitioners 
individually obtained from a justice of the peace a certificate of 
value of their property and the nature of their religious faith. 
The petitioners do not appear to have been satisfied with this 
condition, but the assembly the following year sent a bill to the 
governor embracing the offered terms.** 

Governor Keith returned the bill at once, protesting that in a 
country where English liberty and law prevailed, it was dangerous 
and unjust to pry into the private faith of the citizens and 
especially into their estates. The assembly yielded to the gov- 
ernor’s objections; it was some time, however, before it felt 
inclined to confer the privileges of subjects upon the Palatines.*’ 

The deposition of Governor Keith in 1726 was followed by the 
appointment of Patrick Gordon.** The most successful of all 
the colonial governors of Pennsylvania, the latter managed to 
govern to the satisfaction of the proprietors, the assembly, and 
the council. His attitude toward the non-English settlers was 
liberal, as shown in the naturalization bill passed in 1729. This 


“ Penna. Archives, 2nd Series, vol. xix, p. 624. 
* Gordon, op. cit., pp. 186-187. 


“Rupp, op. cit., p. 194. 
“ Gordon, op. cit., p. 187. 


“Governor Gordon was eighty-two years of age when he entered office. 
He died in office ten years later. 
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was the result of a petition of November 27, 1727, which had 
been presented to the assembly, read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. Since 1727 was another year of heavy German immigration, 
the petition was not immediately granted, although it was dis- 
cussed at various times during the following year. Finally on 
December 14, 1729, permission was given to the assembly to 
draft a bill along these lines.“ The governor had made inquiry 
regarding the general character of the petitioners, and in his 
message to the assembly he said that they were “principally such 
who many years since came into this province under a particular 
agreement with our late honorable Proprietary at London and 
have regularly taken up Lands under him. It likewise appears to 
me by good Information that they have hitherto behaved them- 
selves well, and have generally so good a character for Honesty 
& Industry as deserves the Esteem of this Government, & a Mark 
of its Regard for them. I am therefore inclined from these con- 
siderations to favor their request and hope you will join with me 
in passing a bill for their naturalization.”®° The act was passed 
by the assembly on January 16, 1729/30. 

From this time until February 3, 1742/43, the provincial gov- 
ernment continued the former practice of naturalization only by 
private legislative act; in that year a law was made which copied 
that of George II, providing a general method of naturalization 
for all the colonies ;** but even after this date the province con- 
tinued to naturalize by private act and frequently gave full rights 
to persons who had resided within it a shorter time than the term 
provided in the English act. 

Another matter, closely associated with naturalization, that 
might have been a source of much friction and possibly distress 
and injustice in the relations between the provincial government 
and the German settlers in Pennsylvania was oath taking. Some 
German sect people, as the Mennonites and Amish, had religious 
scruples like those of the Quakers which caused them to reject 
the oath. These scruples were based on a literal interpretation 
of the Biblical injunction “Swear not at all.” Furthermore, the 
oath had been closely associated with every act of a government 


*® Penna. Col. Records, vol. iii, p 374. 
® Ibid 


™ Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, vol. iv, p. 391; A. H. Carpenter, 
op. cit., p. 300. 
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which in the days of persecution the sects in question could not 
recognize as Christian. 

How kindly a consideration the Quaker government of Penn- 
sylvania had for these German people and how great a privilege 
was granted to them in this matter can best be shown by tracing 
briefly the hard struggle which the Quakers had to obtain the 
privilege of affirmation for themselves. A clause of the first 
“Great Law” of 1682, passed at Chester, contained the require- 
ment that “all witnesses . . . shall give in or deliver their evidence 
or testimony by solemnly promising to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. . . .”°* Had this law been per- 
mitted to stand, oaths would have disappeared and justice would 
have been administered as perfectly by affirmations as by oaths. 
The practice seems to have worked smoothly until 1693,°° when 
William Penn was deprived of his proprietorship and Governor 
Fletcher was appointed by the crown. English laws were then 
supposed to be applicable. The parliamentary toleration act of 
1689 provided that all Protestant dissenters, to escape the penalties 
of nonconformity, should take the oath of fidelity and allegiance 
to the crown and of belief in the Trinity and the Scriptures. By 
this act the Quakers were permitted to offer in place of an oath 
an affirmation in this form: “I do sincerely promise and solemnly 
declare before God and the world... .” They were denied, how- 
ever, the privileges of giving evidence in criminal cases, of serving 
on juries or of holding any office. The assembly of the province 
protested against the new impositions,®** but finally its Quaker 
members, when they had accepted the declaration of fidelity and 
orthodoxy, were allowed to continue the exercise of their functions 
without an oath. 

In the frame of government of 1696 the act of parliament of 
1689 was again recognized, and in cases of conscience an affirma- 
tion was considered to be fully as valid as an oath. For several 
years afterwards there was a contest over the administration of 
oaths between the crown officers and the governor on one side 
and the assembly on the other.*> The assembly passed bills to 


= Penna. Col. Records, vol. i, p. 40. 

® Tbid., i, 398; Wm. R. Shepherd, History of Proprietary Government in 
Pennsylvania (New York, 1896), pp. 353-354. 

% Penna. Col. Records, vol. i, p. 398. 

% Tbid., vol. i, pp. 495-497 ; vol. ii, pp. 56-60, 62-63, 106-108 ff. 
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prevent Quakers from being disqualified from office holding by 
their objections to administering oaths to those who might be 
willing to take them. These laws were disallowed in England, 
where an order was obtained in 1703 requiring that judges and 
other officers administer oaths to all persons willing to take them. 
In a government that was mostly Quaker, confusion was naturally 
the result. 

The assembly did not submit meekly to this order. Law after 
law, making affirmations valid in all courts, was sent to the 
governor, who strangely refused his consent. Thereupon the gov- 
ernor, the council, and the assembly held a peace meeting,** in 
which it was decided, against the opinion of the attorney-general 
of that colonial district, that the governor and the council could 
rightfully pass a law that allowed affirmations to be substituted 
for oaths. After much bickering the governor finally signed such 
a bill, which, under Anglican pressure, was promptly disallowed. 
The same law was reenacted, but now the governor refused to 
sign it. In 1711 the assembly and the governor agreed on a 
measure, only to have it disallowed in 1713. Until disallowed this 
law had remained in force, a process which was repeated over 
and over, the governor objecting each time. Finally, in 1718, the 
desired act,®’ with most of the provisions that the assembly had 
sought, was passed. An affirmation was to be as valid as an oath 
in evidence and in qualification for office, and the penalties for 
falsely affirming were to be the same as for perjury. This law 
managed to escape the veto of the crown. 

The liberties which the Quakers struggled through such long 
legal battles to obtain for themselves were readily granted to the 
similarly minded German settlers. In 1706, when the contest was 
high, some Mennonites petitioned the assembly that “since they 
[with their predecessors for about a hundred and fifty years past] 
could not for conscience sake take an oath, the same provisions 
may be made for them by law as is made for those called Quakers 
in this Province and that the said law may be sent home with the 
rest passed by the late Assembly in order to obtain the Qucen’s 
Royal approbation.”** 

In 1717, when the council passed an ordinance that all aliens 
entering the province must take an oath of allegiance to the king 

% Tbid., vol. ii, p. 233 ff. 


ed Statutes at ? ae of Pennsylvania, vol. iii, pp. 199-201. 
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and his government, the Mennonites were to be admitted “upon 
their giving any equivalent assurance in their own way and 
manner,’’®® 

However, the act of February 3, 1742/43, for the naturalization 
of aliens settling in the province provided that all persons who 
had resided seven years in the colony and taken an oath (or, if 
Quakers, an affirmation) of allegiance and abjuration and who 
professed the Christian religion in the manner required should be 
considered as natural-born subjects.°® Dunkards, Amish, Mora- 
vians, Mennonites, and other Germans were excluded from the 
benefit of this act because of their scruples in regard to oaths. 
Late that year certain Omish (or Amish)—‘plain people’”—of 
Lancaster County presented to the council a petition that the 
oath requirement in the recent naturalization law be changed. 
They stated that “they had emigrated from Europe by an invi- 
tation from the Proprietaries; that they had been brought up and 
were attached to the Omish doctrine, and were conscientiously 
scrupulous against taking oaths . . . they therefore cannot be 
naturalized agreeably to the existing law.”** As a remedy for 
this situation “an act for naturalizing such protestants as are 
settled or shall settle within the province, who, not being of the 
people called Quakers, do conscientiously refuse the taking of an 
oath”®? was passed. 

At this time all parties in the province desired to conciliate the 
Germans. The earlier German immigrants had not been politically 
minded; they had been content to allow the Quakers to run the 
government. By the close of the fourth decade of the century, 
however, the Germans were taking an active interest in political 
affairs and were definitely in political alliance with the Quakers. 
During the first years of the province political parties had de- 
veloped, but during the administration of Governor Gordon 
(1726-1736) they had practically disappeared. When Governor 
Thomas took office in 1738, parties on new lines arose out of the 
issues precipitated by his war policy. 

The governor, with his office and the council as the stronghold, 
had gathered about himself a following known as the “gentle- 


® Tbid., vol. iii, p. 29. 
© Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania, vol. iv, p. 391. 


“ Rupp, op. cit., p. 283; Samuel Hazard, op. cit., p. 21. 
® Penna. Col. Records, "vol. iv, p. 638. 
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men’s” or the “proprietary party.” The proprietors, who had 
ceased to be Quakers, had joined the Anglican Church, and that 
body had rallied around them. So had the Presbyterians and all 
who believed in a vigorous war policy. With this following 
Governor Thomas sought to accomplish the execution of his pro- 
gram through an appeal to the electorate. 

The Quakers, although now in considerable minority, were 
practically all on one side. Together with the Germans they con- 
stituted the main strength of the “country party,” an alliance which 
had enabled the Quakers thus far to maintain their ascendancy 
in the popularly elected assembly and to offer a stiff opposition 
to the gentlemen’s party. Important in aligning the Germans with 
the Quakers was Christopher Sauer, who had set up a printing 
establishment at Germantown in 1739. Through his German 
newspaper, almanac, and broadsides this Dunkard printer had 
extensive acquaintance and exercised much influence among the 
Germans, especially the Mennonites, Dunkards, Schwenkfelders, 
and Moravians. Sauer’s newspaper gained a wide circulation and 
to a large extent controlled German political activity. Since it was 
anti-English in sentiment, it was often in opposition to the gentle- 
men’s party. It made vehement appeals to the prejudices of the 
Germans by making them believe that the government intended to 
enslave them, that it was seeking to put upon them burdens as 
heavy as those they had borne in the old country.** Undoubtedly 
the balance of political power rested with the Germans, particu- 
larly the peace denominations, and there is ample evidence of the 
struggle between the peace and war parties for the support of the 
German nonresistants.** 

Great excitement attended the approach of the election of 
1742.°° Each of the parties, anxious and hopeful, conducted an 
active campaign. The country party drew its chief support from 
the counties, while the gentlemen’s party had its greatest following 
in the city. The keenest interest was aroused in the county of 
Philadelphia, which had by far the largest representation in the 
assembly; further, the parties were more equal in strength there 


® Samuel Wharton, Pamphlet, written in 1755, Watson, op. cit., pp. 474-75. 

“ Political broadsides printed by Sauer and others are preserved in the 
library of the Penna. Hist. Soc. at Philadelphia. 

® Penna. Col. Records, vol. iv, pp. 620-624; Gordon, op. cit., pp. 238-243; 
Charles P. Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania (Phila., 1917), pp. 853-857. 
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than elsewhere. Inspectors of the general election had to be 
chosen by acclamation. The country party of Philadelphia County 
collected its friends, especially the Germans—about a thousand 
in number—and the leaders met on the eve of election day at the 
house of Hugh Meredith to select candidates. To this group 
the governor’s party suggested an equal division of inspectors. 
This offer was rejected, partly because it was taken as a sign of 
weakness and partly because the country party felt that it could 
not rightly dispose of the votes of the people. The “gentlemen” 
were afraid that violence might come from the Germans in case 
some of their number who were unnaturalized might be disallowed 
at the “hustings.” On learning of this fear the country party 
determined that every appearance of force should be forbidden 
and resolved that no one should come to the election with a cane, 
a stick, or a whip. 

The election for the county was held at the couthouse on Market 
Street in Philadelphia. Early on the morning of election day a 
party of some seventy sailors from ships in the harbor marched 
riotously through the streets. There were several scuffles, and 
apprehensive citizens appealed to the magistrates to disperse such 
dangerous forces. William Allen, the recorder, intimated that 
the country party might condemn itself for any violence that 
might occur in consequence of its refusal to compromise in the 
election of inspectors. The magistrates affirmed that the sailors 
had “as good a right to be there as the unnaturalized Dutchman,” 
and the country party prevailed upon the Germans to give no 
provocation to the opposition and endeavored to have the unna- 
turalized ones leave the vicinity of the voting. 

At ten o’clock in the morning the electors proceeded to choose 
the inspectors. William Allen, first candidate of the gentlemen’s 
party to be named, was defeated. Isaac Norris of the country 
party was promptly acclaimed. At just this moment the sailors 
in a good-sized mob appeared again armed with bludgeons and 
attempted some skull cracking. Strong resistance forced them 
to retire, and the election of inspectors proceeded, with the result 
that the candidates of the country party won. 

After the voting for assemblymen began, the sailors returned to 
the scene. Using clubs and stones, they cleared the streets and 
steps of the courthouse of everybody but themselves, shouting, 
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“Down with the plain clothes and broad brims.” Their for- 
bearance gone, the country people and others, perhaps Quakers,*® 
seized the first weapons they could find, charged the sailors, and 
captured about fifty of them.** The election was not further 
interrupted, and the Quaker-German combination elected its can- 
didates, all members of the former assembly, without exception. 
In the delegations from the other counties too there was little 
change. From this time until 1756 the Quakers maintained their 
control of the assembly through their political alliance with the 
Germans and by means of securing the election from the German 
counties of assemblymen committed to Quaker principles of gov- 
ernment. What great fruits the considerate treatment of the 
German settlers by the Quakers had yielded! 

The German settlers were politically active in other counties as 
well as Philadelphia County. In 1743 there occurred an election 
dispute between the Irish and the Germans in Lancaster County,®* 
when the former attempted to swing the election by compelling 
the sheriff to receive such tickets as they approved and to make 
a return accordingly. In a resolution the assembly condemned 
this action “as a just cause for discontent to the inhabitants of 
Lancaster county.” The election returns were properly altered, 
and Samuel Blunston, a Quaker, was entitled to take his seat. 

In 1750 at an election of representatives in York County a 
large number of Germans staged a riot when “the Marsh people,” 
armed, approached the voting window and would not permit the 
Dutch people to vote.*® The Germans, being the most numerous, 
broke into the courthouse and took charge of the election with 
three inspectors, while the sheriff and four inspectors sought 
safety in flight through a rear window. When this matter was 
brought before the assembly, the Germans were neither rebuked 
nor censured in any way. Such an attitude, however, should be 
viewed carefully in the light of the facts that the Quaker influence 
in the assembly at that time was allied with the German and that 
bids for German political support were running high. 


© They could justify their action as rendering assistance to the magistrates. 

* The assembly conducted an investigation and was convinced that the 
sailors had been engaged for this enterprise and inferred that their employers 
might have been members of the gentlemen’s party. Penna. Col. Records, 
vol. iv, p. 622. 

® Samuel Hazard, op. cit., vol. 21; Rupp, op. cit., p. 288. 

® Samual Hazard, op. cit., vol. v, p. 114. 








EARLY MAPS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By Homer ROSENBERGER 
Washington, D. C. 


IMPORTANCE OF Earty Maps To THE HISTORIAN 


ARLY maps are a valuable aid to the historian. They assist 
him in getting an accurate picture of the period which he 
is studying, indicating centers of population, travel routes, place 
names, and the like for the period to which they relate. When the 
information contained in maps of a certain period is pieced to- 
gether with that secured from contemporary newspapers, diaries, 
correspondence, and other original sources, the result is likely to 
be a reasonably complete and accurate picture. 

By consulting early maps of Pennsylvania one can determine 
contemporary place names; former boundaries of counties, town- 
ships, and grants of land to groups or individuals; the courses of 
Indian paths, pack-horse trails, and early roads; the locations of 
trading posts, residences of early settlers, and towns which have 
disappeared ; the sites of mills and iron furnaces; the routes of 
canals and early railroads—in fact, so many things that he can- 
not anticipate all the usable material when he spreads before him 
an early map which he has not previously seen. Notations con- 
cerning earthworks, Indian villages, or other important early land- 
marks and prominent buildings, establishments, institutions, or 
unique features and curiosities which have long since vanished and 
have virtually been forgotten are frequently significant clues in 
finding a piece of evidence necessary to complete a segment of 
the state’s history or to initiate a new investigation. 

A person interested in Pennsylvania history is likely to find 
consulting an unfamiliar early Pennsylvania map as much of an 
adventure as poring over a newly discovered early pamphlet or 
book dealing with the history of the state. In each case careful 
study is apt to reveal much useful and relevant information; one 
cannot tell beforehand what he will discover. Early maps of 
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Pennsylvania are of use also to the legal profession, frequently 
being introduced into court as evidence. Fortunately many such 
maps, made for a variety of purposes, are still in existence. They 
are to be found in private collections as well as in county court- 
houses, in public libraries, in historical-society collections, in the 
Bureau of Land Records of the Department of Internal Affairs, 
in the State Archives, and in other agencies of the state gov- 
ernment. 


IMPORTANT EARLY Map MAKERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Probably the two most important map makers of early Penn- 
sylvania were Thomas Holme and Lewis Evans. Nicholas and 
William Scull, Thomas Pownall, and Reading Howell too pro- 
duced maps which have been used widely. For about a century 
and a half after King Charles II made his grant to William Penn 
in 1681, the surveyor-general of Pennsylvania and his deputy sur- 
veyors assigned to various parts of Penn’s domain were significant 
as map makers. They produced hundreds of maps. Tracts of 
land sold by the Penns and, after 1776, by the state were surveyed 
and copies of the survey maps filed in the surveyor-general’s 
office and in many instances also in the local county courthouses. 
In addition whenever roads were laid out, townships created, and 
new counties formed, the surveyor-general’s office made official 
maps. The establishment of towns throughout Pennsylvania also 
produced a quantity of maps, some of which were executed by 
the surveyor-general’s office and some by private individuals. 

Much of the work accomplished by the map makers in the 
employ of the surveyor-general’s office was excellent. As a result 
many of the early official maps can be pieced together today to 
give authentic pictures of whole sections of pioneer townships or 
counties. The output of Thomas Smith, who in 1769 and for a 
few years thereafter was deputy surveyor for a large area near 
Bedford, is particularly outstanding. Besides making routine 
surveys he drew a map of his district showing the locations of the 
surveys he had finished by the end of 1770. This is one of the 
most detailed of the pre-Revolutionary maps of western Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Tuomas HotME AND His Map oF PHILADELPHIA AND OF 
“PENNSILVANIA” 


Thomas Holme, a Quaker civil engineer, surveyor, and map 
maker, was born in Waterford, Ireland, in 1624. On April 18, 
1682, he was appointed surveyor-general of Pennsylvania by 
William Penn, who designated him in the commission as “my 
loving friend, Capt. Thomas Holme.” Four days after his ap- 
pointment Holme sailed for Pennsylvania. On his arrival in June 
he took up his duties as surveyor-general and continued in this 
office until his death in Philadelphia 13 years later. In addition 
to being surveyor-general he became a member of the provincial 
council of Pennsylvania and acting governor of the colony. 

Soon after he came to Philadelphia, Holme laid out the city. 
Dated 5th mo., 5th, 1682, which was July 5 under the system 
of calculating time then in use, the original plan includes the area 
between South Street and Vine and between the Delaware River 
and a point three blocks west of the Schuylkill. This tract of 
land was divided into a checkerboard eight blocks wide and twenty- 
five blocks long. Holme’s “Portraiture of the City of Phila- 
delphia,” showing the street plan, was printed in “A Letter from 
William Penn . . . to the Committee of the Free Society of 
Traders,” London, 1683. It was published under the title “A 
Portraiture of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania in America” and sold by John Thornton in the Minories 
and Andrew Sowle in Shoreditch, London, and during 1683 and 
1684 it was published extensively in Europe. 

After making this map of Philadelphia Holme began a survey 
of the southeastern part of Penn’s grant and prepared “A Map 
Of The Improved Part Of The Province Of Pennsilvania In 
America.” This map, engraved and printed in London in 1687, 
shows the three original counties—Philadelphia, Bucks, and 
Chester—from the Delaware River to a point about forty miles 
inland and from Pennsbury, William Penn’s country estate in 
Bucks County, to New Castle in the present state of Delaware. 
Rivers and streams are represented in detail. Numerous islands 
are located in the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers, several town- 
ships are bounded, and “the Welch Tract” and many smaller 
tracts, together with the names of the persons to whom they were 
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granted, are shown. All these features must have given those 
who consulted the map in 1687 a very good idea as to the 
geography of Pennsylvania, the extent of settlement, and the land 
holdings of various individuals who had come to the province. 

At the bottom of the map there is “A General Description Of 
the Province of Pennsylvania in America,” about four thousand 
words in length concerning soil, climate, products, flora and fauna, 
Philadelphia, the Indians, and the judicial system established under 
William Penn. The style, as well as the unique spelling used and 
the information given makes the text interesting reading. It is 
stated that 


The Business of this Map, is to shew the Improvements 
of the said Proprietary and Inhabitants of the said 
Province: It being but six Years ago, when this Patent 
was granted in Spring 1681. 


For the Province, the general Condition of it take as fol- 
loweth. The Country it self, in its Soyl, Air, Water, 
Seasons and Produce both Natural and Artificial, is In- 
viting. The Land containeth divers sort of Earth, as 
Sand Yellow and Black, Poor and Rich. 


The Indians are described as follows: 


For their Persons, they are generally tall, streight, well- 
built, and of singular Proportion; they tread strong and 
clever, and mostly walk with a lofty Chin: Of Com- 
plexion, swarthy, but by design, as the Gypsies in Eng- 
land: They grease themselves with Bears-fat clarified, 
and using no defence against Sun or Weather, their Skin 
must needs be tawny. 


“A Portraiture of the City of Philadelphia” and “A Map of 
The Improved Parts of The Province Of Pennsilvania In 
America” have spread the fame of Thomas Holme in Pennsyl- 
vania and elsewhere. The former is reproduced in various books 
as an early example of city planning. Pennsylvania has paid the 
map maker tribute through the name Holmesburg, a section of 
Philadelphia named for his family, and through the marking on 
the tercentenary of his birth of the approximate site of his Phila- 
delphia home. 
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Lewis Evans AND His Map oF THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


Lewis Evans, geographer, was born in Wales about 1700. He 
spent much of his life in Pennsylvania. On the basis of early 
training in the profession he had an active career as a surveyor, 
in which capacity he traveled extensively in the middle colonies 
and collected materials for a map of the English colonies in North 
America. In 1749 he published “A Map of Pensilvania, New- 
Jersey, New-York, And the Three Delaware Counties.” This 
showed Southeastern Pennsylvania and was particularly important 
because it indicated with remarkable clearness the roads con- 
necting Philadelphia with the Cumberland Valley in Pennsylvania 
over which passed migrants from Pennsylvania to the Carolinas. 

In 1752 Evans published a revision of this map in which he 
incorporated several corrections and additions. Three years later 
he published his best-known map. It bears a lengthy title, the first 
part of which is “A general Map of the Middle British Colonies 
in America.” In addition to Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
the map includes portions of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and New France to the north and the Ohio Indian country to the 
west—in other words, that part of America extending from Nar- 
ragansett Bay to the Falls of the Ohio and from Montreal to 
Virginia. Thomas Godfrey, apparently the outstanding Phila- 
delphia mathematician and inventor of the quadrant, who died in 
Philadelphia in December 1749, had a part in making the Evans 
map of 1755. The following statement appears near the border: 
“The perfect Agreement of Mr. Robie’s Observation of the 
Longitude of Boston with that of Philadelphia made by Mr. Thos. 
Godfrey and myself, determined me to give America this Posi- 
tion with regard to London.” 

Also included is a eulogy to Thomas Pownall : 


To the Honourable Thomas Pownall Esqr. Permit me, 
Sir, to pay You this Tribute of Gratitude for the great 
Assistance You have given me in this Map, and to assure 
the Public, that it has past the Examination of a Gen- 
tleman, whom I esteem the best Judge of it in America: 
Your most obedient and most humble Servant, L Evans. 
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This map was engraved by James Turner in Philadelphia and was 
published according to act of Parliament by Evans on June 23, 
1755. It was sold by R. Dodsley in London and by Evans in 
Philadelphia. 

The part of the 1755 map showing “Pensilvania” reveals much 
information for that early period. It shows rivers, streams, moun- 
tains, Indian villages, roads, trails, and towns of the province— 
Philadelphia, Bristol, Easton, “Bethlem,” Reading, Lancaster, 
Harris’ Ferry, Carlisle, Shippensburg, and other towns in the 
east and Frankstown, Raystown, “Shanoppins T[own]” at the 
Forks of the Ohio, “Loggs T[own],” “Kittaning,” and other vil- 
lages in western Pennsylvania. The mountains in northeastern 
Pennsylvania are called the “Endless Mountains,” with a “Great 
Swamp” nearby. The Alleghenies are designated “The Alle-geni 
Ridge of Mountains.” A large “Buffaloe Swamp” is marked 
plainly as being in northwestern Pennsylvania, probably near what 
is now the western border of Clearfield County. 

Confluence, one time known as Turkey Foot due to the similarity 
to a turkey’s foot caused by the confluence of two streams with 
the Tonghiogheny River, in present Somerset County in Western 
Pennsylvania, is designated by Evans as “Three Forks.” It was 
considered by George Washington as a site for a fort during the 
French and Indian War. An “x” and the word “Petroleum” 
are found near the junction of French Creek and the Allegheny 
River, which is now the location of the city of Franklin, an “oil 
town” in the Pennsylvania oil fields. 

The Lewis Evans map of 1755 was prepared with much care. 
It was used by General Braddock in his campaign of that year 
and was referred to in the settling of boundary disputes. Evans 
died shortly after its publication. For a half century the map 
was pirated by T. Kitchin, Thomas Jefferys, and others and was 
printed in England and the colonies—proof that it was an im- 
portant piece of work. 

Lewis Evans had a detailed knowledge of Pennsylvania 
geography. In “A Brief Account of Pennsylvania, 1753” he 
described the topography, rivers, timber, minerals, and settlements 
of the state. An “Essay” by him containing “An Analysis” of 
the map was printed in Philadelphia by Benjamin Franklin. A 
pamphlet of thirty-five pages, it is reproduced by Lawrence Henry 
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Gipson, former president of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation, in his book “Lewis Evans,” published by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1939. The work indicates that the 
author’s knowledge of the interior of Pennsylvania was not super- 
ficial. In a description of “the most considerable Rivers” Evans 
mentions that the “Monaungahela is a very large Branch (of the 
Ohio River), at whose Junction with Ohio stands Fort du Quesne. 
It is deep and gentle, and passable with large Battoes beyond 
Redstone Creek, and still farther with lighter Craft.” He also 
states, “Beaver Creek is navigable with Canoes only. At Kish- 
kuskes, about 16 Miles up, two Branches spread opposite Ways; 
one interlocks with French Creek.” The description of Beaver 
Creek in particular indicates an accurate knowledge of much 
territory which had to that time been visited by few English- 
speaking people. 


NICHOLAS AND WILLIAM SCULL AND THEIR Maps OF 
1759 anv 1770 


To Nicholas and William Scull we are indebted for two very 
important maps of Pennsylvania. Nicholas Scull was a versatile 
individual. Born near Philadelphia in 1687, he was prominent 
in public affairs in the province and was a member of Benjamin 
Franklin’s Junto, a club of friends for mutual improvement. He 
served in Indian affairs as interpreter for the Delaware Indians, 
and from 1744 to 1746 he was sheriff of Philadelphia. In June, 
1748, he became surveyor-general of Pennsylvania, serving in this 
capacity until December, 1761. He did not lack experience for 
filling this post ; he had been engaged in surveying in Pennsylvania 
as early as 1722, and from 1753 to 1755 he had been sheriff of 
Northampton County, a position which must have taken him far 
into the interior of Pennsylvania. 

Nicholas Scull seems to have known the province rather thor- 
oughly. His “Map Of the improved Part of the Province of 
Pennsylvania,” published by act of Parliament in January, 1759, 
shows the part of Pennsylvania then included in Philadelphia, 
Bucks, Northampton, Berks, Chester, Lancaster, York, and Cum- 
berland Counties—the area lying south of present Wilkes-Barre 
and Williamsport and east of present Clearfield and Bedford. 
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A marginal note vouches for its authenticity in the following 
words: “The Author can assure the Publick that in laying down 
this Map, neither Care nor Pains have been wanting to place the 
several Parts of it as near the Truth as possible; almost all the 
Roads that are laid down in it have been actually survey’d, & 
measur’d. lately.—with great exactness.” 

Scull’s map represents mountains and valleys in greater detail 
than does Evans,’ showing and naming Little Cove, Path Valley, 
Rays Hill, and Sideling Hill in south central Pennsylvania. Many 
particulars such as roads and Indian paths are given. Forts 
Augusta, Halifax, and Hunter on the Susquehanna and Forts 
Granville, Shirely, and Littleston to the west too are shown. Fort 
Du Quesne is indicated as being at a point about seventy miles 
beyond the region included in the map. In the eastern part of the 
province are located churches, farms, manors, iron forges and 
furnaces, and mills. 

Nicholas Scull died in Philadelphia in 1762; he was survived by 
five sons. In all probability William Scull, was a son or a 
grandson. 

William Scull, like Nicholas before him, apparently had a wide 
knowledge of Pennsylvania. Ownership of land in Cumberland 
County and in Northampton County no doubt took him into the 
interior of the province by the time he published his map in 1770. 
In 1775 he became sheriff of Northumberland County. His map 
of the province, published in 1770, was to a large extent based 
on Nicholas Scull’s work. It went far beyond it, however, for 
it included practically all the area which is now Pennsylvania. 
In a printed marginal note it is stated that the map includes not 
only the improved parts of Pennsylvania but also “its extensive 
Frontiers, never before laid down with any Certainty or Re- 
semblance to Truth.” The boundaries of the frontier counties 
Northampton, Berks, and Cumberland are indicated in part. 
Streams and mountains are located more correctly and represented 
in greater detail than in Evans’ map of fifteen years before. Many 
tributary streams not given by Evans, such as White Deer Creek, 
Penns Creek, and Middle Creek in central Pennsylvania, are 
shown, and many mountain ranges, such as Wills Mountain and 
Chestnut Ridge, are named. Other geographic features not in- 
cluded in Evans are identified. Among these are Morrison’s Cove, 
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near present Altoona; Great Cove, a valley to the southeast of 
Morrison’s Cove; and the glades of Somerset in present Somerset 
County, designated the “Great Glade.” Several towns found on 
neither Evans’ nor Nicholas Scull’s map are identified. Examples 
are Lebanon, laid out in town lots in 1756, and “Chambers 
T(own),” formally laid out in 1764. Also noted are Fort Lit- 
tleton, Fort Loudon, Fort Ligonier, and Fort Pitt in the western 
part of the state and Fort Allen in the Lehigh region. The 
presence of coal is indicated at the headwaters of the Schuylkill 
River. 

Marginal data on William Scull’s map of 1770 contain the 
following notation: ““To the Honorable Thomas Penn and Richard 
Penn Esquires True and Absolute Proprietaries and Governors 
of the Province of Pennsylvania and the Territories thereunto be- 
longing and to the Honorable John Penn Esquire Lieutenant- 
Governor of the same, This Map; of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania. Is humbly dedicated by their Most Obedient humble Serv’t 
W. Scull.” 


Tuomas PowNALL AND His Map or 1776 


Thomas Pownall was active in English and colonial affairs from 
1753 to 1780, spending part of his time in England and part in 
America. At one time he was lieutenant governor of New Jersey 
and at another governor of Massachusetts; about 1756 he was 
offered the governorship of Pennsylvania but declined. Very 
broad and practical in his views concerning the relation between 
England and the colonies, he was a versatile person and a prolifiic 
writer on a great variety of subjects ranging from political and 
constitutional problems to topography and archaeology. 

Pownall’s map of 1776, engraved by J. Almon, shows the middle 
British colonies prior to the Revolution. It is practically a re- 
vision of Evans’ map of 1755, including data concerning develop- 
ments occurring after Evans’ map went to the engraver. The 
Pennsylvania part of the map gives the general locality of the 
vast interior counties of Cumberland, Bedford, Northumberland, 
and Westmoreland, established in 1750, 1771, 1772, and 1773 re- 
spectively. The presence of Connecticut settlers in northeastern 
Pennsylvania is indicated At the Forks of the Ohio is the entry 
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“Ft. du Quesne Destroyed 1758 now Called Pittsburg.” Whereas 
Evans locates merely the three French forts Ft. Presque Isle 
(at present Erie), Ft. Le Boeuf (at Waterford, Erie County), 
and “Edu Quesne” (at the Forks of the Ohio), Pownall locates 
many of the Pennsylvania forts which were built in 1755 and 
thereafter, such as Ft. Loudon, Ft. Littleton, Ft. Augusta (desig- 
nated “Shamokin Ft.”), Ft. Ligonier, Ft. Granville, and a num- 
ber of others in the Lehigh region and northward not shown on 
either of the Scull maps. 

The Pownall map includes also a few geographical features 
not identified in Evans’ map of 1755, Nicholas Scull’s map of 1759, 
or William Scull’s map of 1770. Among these are the “Olley 
Hills” and St. Anthony’s Wilderness in the southeastern quarter 
of Pennsylvania. However, almost every error in the Evans map 
in the indication of the course of a stream or the location of a 
mountain in the province is repeated in the Pownall map, even 
though William Scull’s map of 1770 gives the correct course or 
location. Pownall’s map does not include some rather important 
Pennsylvania towns located in William Scull’s, which predated it 
by six years. On the other hand, we cannot expect to find nearly 
so much detail about Pennsylania in the Evans and Pownall maps 
as in the Scull maps, for each of the former covered the middle 
British colonies while each of the latter was confined to Penn- 
sylvania. 


READING Howe Lt AND His Maps or 1791, 1792, anp 1817 


Reading Howell was a Pennsylvania landowner and surveyor. 
He surveyed the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers, probably as early 
as 1789. Except for his surveys and maps little is known about 
him. His map of 1791 is “respectfully Inscribed” to the legisla- 
ture and the governor of Pennsylvania. A marginal note indi- 
cates that it was copied from a larger map by Howell, which may 
have been either an unpublished working sketch or else the basis 
of his large map of 1792. The boundaries of each of the counties 
and the locations of county seats, forges, and mills are shown, 
but there is no differentiation between forges and mills or indi- 
cation as to type of mill, such as iron, saw, or grist. Roads and 
portages and “Roads to be opened or improved on the straightest 
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line practicable” are indicated, including a proposed road from 
Franks Town (near present Hollidaysburg )to Pittsburgh by a 
straight line, another from Bedford to Pittsburgh by a straight 
line, and still another from Reading to Sunbury by a straight 
line—shortest routes indeed, regardless of rugged terrain! 

As might be expected Howell’s map of 1791 is much more 
accurate in the location of rivers and streams than either Evans’ 
of 1755 or Pownall’s of 1776. It gives a great deal of information 
as to courses and names of tributary streams and locations of 
small inland villages. Northumberland County is shown as occu- 
pying all the north central part of the state and Allegheny County 
(formed in 1788) as occupying the entire northwestern part, 
including the “Erie Triangle,” which was not sold to Pennsyl- 
vania by the federal government until April 3, 1792. The “dona- 
tion” and “depreciation” lands set aside in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania after the Revolution for officers and soldiers of the 
Pennsylvania line are indicated. 

To the writer’s knowledge this Howell map is the first pub- 
lished one which bounds Pennsylvania completely. The very early 
maps of Pennsylvania give only a rather vague idea as to the 
boundaries of the interior parts, and even the Evans, Nicholas 
Scull, and Pownall maps are not very definite as to the exact 
extent of the state. The southern boundary was not finally de- 
termined until 1783, the Ohio meridian was not extended to Lake 
Erie until 1785, and the running and marking of Pennsylvania’s 
northern boundary was not finished until 1787. A map of Penn- 
sylvania in the Library of Congress, supposedly taken from the 
Columbian Magazine of 1788, does not clearly indicate whether 
or not the northern and western boundaries are delineated. The 
magazine itself might throw light on the question, but the Library 
of Congress copy is in storage for the duration of the war and 
is therefore not available. 

Howell’s map of 1792, bearing the caption “A Map Of The 
State Of Pennsylvania By Reading Howell MDCCXCII,” has a 
long and interesting top marginal note in which the names of some 
of the rivers and streams are spelled quite differently from the 
way they are spelled today. County and township lines, Indian 
towns, roads, horse trails, Indian paths, dwelling houses, churches, 
furnaces, forges, grist mills, and saw mills are shown. The 
presence of mineral deposits is indicated by plus signs. The be- 
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ginnings of underground streams are shown, each called “A Water 
which Sinks.” Sinking Valley, near present Altoona, is marked 
as having lead deposits and four “sinking” streams. 

Howell’s map of 1817 naturally includes towns not found on 
that of 1792 and the lines of the counties formed since 1792. It 
also shows more roads and indicates streams in greater detail than 
do the earlier maps. 


EMBELLISHMENT OF Earty Maps oF PENNSYLVANIA 


Many of the early maps of Pennsylvania are beautifully em- 
bellished. Thomas Holme’s “Portraiture of the City of Phila- 
delphia” is not a work of art, but the caption, centered at the top 
of the map, is set off by a border of three somewhat crudely drawn 
oval lines which give a pleasing appearance. A compass dial, to 
indicate direction, also helps to “dress up” the map. Other em- 
bellishments are not particularly attractive. A small hill is 
sketched in the upper left-hand corner of the map to represent 
“Faire Mount,” today widely known as Fairmount Park. Small 
trees are drawn on the parts representing “Faire Mount” and its 
vicinity, the banks of the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers, and 
four of the five public parks laid out by Holme. Ships and canoes 
are sketched on the two rivers, and houses are shown on the 
Philadelphia bank of the Delaware. 

Holme’s map of the province done in 1687, is a handsome piece 
of work. It bears a coat of arms, a compass dial to indicate direc- 
tions, and a wreath to enclose part of the data describing the 
map. The dedication to William Penn is surrounded by carefully 
drawn exaggerated embellishments showing two fishermen in a 
boat making an enormous catch, with wild animals on the land 
in the background. On this map small drawings apparently repre- 
senting marsh grass seem to indicate swamp and small drawings of 
trees to indicate woodland. A small sketch of a hill locates “Fair 
Mount,” near the edge of the city. 

Lewis Evans’ maps of 1749 and 1755 have some scrollwork. 
The former has two beautifully drawn ships decorating the 
marginal area representing the Atlantic Ocean, and the latter has 
a well-executed coat of arms. On these two maps and also on 
Nicholas Scull’s map of 1759, on William Scull’s map of 1770, 
and on Thomas Pownall’s map of 1776 mountain ranges and 
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clusters of mountains are indicated rather artistically by little 
sketches of hills, similar to an inverted letter V. The lower left- 
hand corner of Nicholas Scull’s map of 1759 and the top of 
William Scull’s map of 1770 are each adorned attractively with 
scrollwork, flowers, and a coat of arms. 

Howell’s map of 1791 bears a unique and artistic direction 
pointer much different from the elaborate compass dials found on 
a number of the earlier maps of Pennsylvania. His map of 1792 
is embellished practically not at all, but that of 1817 has a direction 
pointer much like the one on the 1791 map and beautiful detailed 
embellishments in the upper and lower right-hand corners symbolic 
of agriculture and commerce. 

The official maps of Pennsylvania produced by the surveyor- 
general’s office also are embellished. Some of the deputy sur- 
veyors were exceedingly neat and artistic in their map making. 


INFLUENCE OF Map MAKING ON THE Earty DEVELOPMENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The inexactness of map making at the time of the founding 
of the American colonies caused an almost endless conflict con- 
cerning the boundaries of the British colonies in America. Penn- 
sylvania in particular was caught in a long round of disputes with 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, Connecticut, and New York 
which continued for more than a century. The controversies led 
to much discussion, probably some exploration of the province, 
and certainly the production of many maps. Had there been 
no quarrels over boundaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, fewer maps of Pennsylvania would have been available 
at an early date and less attention might have been given to various 
interior parts of the colony. 

It is impossible to determine just how much positive influence 
map making had on the early development of Pennsylvania. 
Thomas Holme’s map of Philadelphia, circulated widely in Europe 
by 1683, must have attracted some people to the province which 
had a carefully planned capital city with wide streets and public 
parks. Holme’s map of “Pennsylvania,” printed in London in 
1687, must have called attention of a number of people to the 
fact that the known part of Pennsylvania was well supplied with 
navigable streams and had been quite extensively settled since its 
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acquisition by William Penn just six years previously. The 
lengthy, interesting, and highly favorable description of the 
province at the bottom of the map probably aroused in many 
readers a desire to emigrate to Penn’s colony. 

Lewis Evans’ maps of 1749, 1752, and 1755 may have aided 
substantially in furthering the westward movement of settlers in 
Pennsylvania. Young George Washington may have referred 
to them when he was on his mission to the French at Ft. Le Boeuf 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. Braddock no doubt was guided by 
the 1755 map in his unsuccessful expedition against the French 
in western Pennsylvania that year. Probably the same map was 
used by Forbes and his road builders in a second expedition 
against the French three years later and no doubt it was studied 
by many who contemplated trekking into the interior of Penn- 
sylania as traders and settlers. It is likely that the various maps 
discussed as well as those made by the surveyor-general’s office 
were responsible to a considerable degree for the comparatively 
early settlement of the central and western parts of the state, 
for they acquainted the public with the new cheap lands recently 
opened to white colonization. Controversies over boundaries were 
lessened ; in his “A Brief Account of Pennsylvania,” 1753, Evans 
speaks of the “happy management of our Land Offices” and 
states that “The Correct management of the Proprietaries’s 
Affairs, has prevented all Disputes, & Law Suits between the 
Planters, so frequent, in the other Colonies.” 

From an administrative standpoint the informative early maps 
of Pennsylvania must have been invaluable to the Penn proprietors 
and later to the supreme executive council in governing their vast 
domain. 

The maps produced in the 1790’s and early decades of the 19th 
century seem to have been one factor producing the excessive 
speculation in lands in the interior of the state and a factor in 
the building of turnpikes, canals and early railroads. Such con- 
struction activities, in turn, of course, produced additional maps 
of the state which were’of use to speculators, businessmen, public 
officials and those people who desired to push further west to find 
a new home. 

The early maps of Pennsylvania also probably gave impetus 
to the migration which swept beyond Western Pennsylvania, and 
in so doing, they had a part in making Pittsburgh the Gateway of 
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the West in the early years of the Federal Government. The fur- 
nishing of the needs of the migrants surging on beyond Pittsburgh 
produced opportunities for industrial and commercial development 
in the central and southwestern parts of the state. Later maps, 
such as those produced by the McKean & Elk Land & Improve- 
ment Company, operating in Northwestern Pennsylvania, in 1857, 
and other real estate promoters, were responsible to a considerable 
extent for the opening up and development of Pennsylvania’s last 
frontiers. 








THE IMPACT OF THE WAR ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ECONOMY 


By S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


HE year 1943 bears evidence of having been one of climax 
in terms of many effects of the war upon the economic 
development of Pennsylvania. In broad outline at least it is now 
possible to observe as well some of the significant long-range 
trends in wartime economy. The productive capacity of the state 
and likewise of the nation apparently reached its near peak in 
1943. This was true in terms of volume of production, efficiency 
of productive units, and extent of employment of labor and 
machines. Many new plant facilities were completed during the 
year, but few new projects were undertaken. Building contracts 
for factories, public works, and utilities in the Philadelphia area, 
for example, suffered an average decline of over fifty per cent 
from 1942 levels... By the end of 1943 existing industrial capacity 
was on the whole being fully utilized. 

Within a year the major “headaches” connected with conversion 
to war production had been solved. Not only had new plants or 
additions been erected and machines installed, but also the neces- 
sary new labor supply had been trained. Manning tables had 
been worked out with selective-service officials which provided a 
reasonable degree of stability in the employment of war workers. 
Material shortages were no longer as common as in the past. This 
is not to say that problems did not remain. They were, however, 
largely of a local variety influenced by conditions not common to 
the state as a whole. Pennsylvania was giving the near maximum 
of its great economic power and resources in hope of victory by 
the end of 1943. Records tumbled in every field of economic 
activity. Industrial production in the Philadelphia Reserve Bank 
district averaged sixteen per cent over 1942.2 In the Pittsburgh 
industrial district the average climbed after a midyear slump to 


*The Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, January 


1, 1944. 
* [bid., February 1, 1944. 
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a general level of about ten per cent above the preceding year.* 
In the state as a whole, according to a report of the Bureau of 
Business Research at the Pennsylvania State College, production 
in the durable-goods industries rose twenty-six per cent.‘ It is 
important to note that the expansion was primarily in the war- 
sponsored heavy or durable-goods industries. In the Phila- 
delphia area an expansion in shipbuilding of fifty-one per cent led 
the advance. The average increase in production of consumer 
goods by the so-called light industries was but two per cent; in 
many instances there were actual declines in this category. In 
the Pittsburgh region the greatest gains were in steel, plate glass, 
shipbuilding, and allied activities. The belching furnaces of the 
Smoky City were operating at a capacity of over a hundred per 
cent during 1943 and producing about twenty-three per cent of 
the steel necessary to arm America. In spite of the rise of many 
new steel plants in other parts of the country, Pennsylvania as a 
whole produced thirty-one per cent of the nation’s total, an in- 
crease from slightly more than twenty-eight per cent in 1939.° 

Among the foremost builders of warships in the United States 
was the Philadelphia Navy Yard, which launched in 1940 the 
Washington and in 1943 the New Jersey, one of the largest bat- 
tleships ever constructed. Destroyer escorts, minelayers, tank- 
landing ships, seaplane tenders, and destroyers were other products 
of this great yard. Landing craft, some in time for the invasion 
of Sicily, were turned out not only at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
but also at the Dravo Corporation plant in Pittsburgh and the 
American Boiler Works in Erie. At the century-old Cramp Ship- 
building Company yards at Philadelphia numerous other craft, 
including cruisers, were built. Navy lighters were constructed at 
almost the same spot in Erie where Captain Perry built the fleet 
which won the Battle of Lake Erie. The Sun Ship yards, credited 
with being the largest privately owned in the world, have pro- 
duced a large percentage of tankers as well as many cargo vessels. 
Industries of this type did not slump in 1943. It was their 
best year. 


* Pittsburgh Business Review, University of Pittsburgh, January 31, 1944. 

“Pennsylvania Business Survey, The Pennsylvania State College, Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. 

* Special report on steel production prepared by Tom Campbell, Pitts- 
burgh regional editor for The Iron Age. 
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The production of consumers goods, however, was another 
story, for what the battle fronts needed in the way of equipment 
could not wait upon the comforts of the civilian. For the state 
as a whole the production of such goods remained about stationary, 
according to the Pennsylvania Business Survey. The slowly 
dwindling stocks of department and other stores, especially those 
dealing in hardware, electrical appliances, and similar items, bore 
evidence of the extent of the shortages. Wholesale inventories of 
electrical appliances, for example, ran thirty-one per cent under 
1942, and wholesale drygoods inventories were down ten per cent. 
In many cases new ersatz commodities had replaced original metal, 
rubber, and other products. Merchants in some instances sought 
salvation through miraculous shifts from electrical appliances to 
furniture, from auto supplies to work garments, or from hard- 
ware to women’s clothing. 

There were other indications of changing economic activity in 
1943, though many were tempered with evidence that peaks had 
been achieved. The trend of employment, while it lacked the 
spectacular effect which had characterized early stages of the war 
boom, was still upward. For the state it was five per cent over 
1942, with a total of about one and a quarter million workers in 
manufactures, mainly for war purposes. The increases in em- 
ployment continued to be substantial in the heavy industries. 
Steel plants and shipyards were still advertising desperately for 
workers, but there were actual declines in employment in many 
lines of industry. For the first time during the war period the 
State Department of Public Assistance began to report more addi- 
tions to relief rolls than deletions. In Allegheny County in all 
but one of eleven months in 1943 more relief cases were opened 
than were closed and forty-four per cent of the cases opened were 
due to the loss of employment. 

Factory pay rolls continued to expand the purchasing power 
of the state as they reached in December a peak of about $55,- 
000,000 a week, according to the Philadelphia Reserve Bank. This 
was about twenty per cent above the previous year. Pay rolls 
advanced at a rate nearly four times that of employment. The 
increase in the actual money wages received by individual workers 
was marked. The average weekly income of factory workers rose 
about four dollars during 1943 to forty-six dollars, which was 
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about twice the 1939 average. The average increase in time put 
in was ten per cent. 

Other indexes of business activity showed the same tendency 
toward growth with occasional set backs. Whereas the general 
national level was upward, Pennsylvania suffered severe fluctua- 
tions because of labor disturbances in the coal and steel industries. 
Measured by production of coal, output of crude oil, factory pay 
rolls, and sales of industrial power, the general level of industrial 
activity in the state increased in 1943 seventeen per cent over the 
previous year. “Industrial activity in the state seems definitely 
to have leveled off and little further expansion is anticipated at 
this time,” reported the Pennsylvania Business Survey in Febru- 
ary, 1944. General business activity as measured by bank debits, 
factory pay rolls, and sales of industrial power was at a new all- 
time high of eighteen per cent above 1942, but a slump was 
noticeable toward the end of the year. 

The conclusion then is that while continued expansion to new 
high records was evident in almost every phase of business and 
industrial activity in Pennsylvania during the past year, there 
was a leveling-off process, indicating the definite slowing down 
of the wartime economy. This did not mean that future rises 
in certain indexes of economic activity were not to be expected in 
1944 or even later. It did mean that the era of startling and 
record-breaking developments was probably at an end. Both this 
fact and more complete information now make it possible to 
gauge some of the more significant economic developments of the 
war period. 

Pennsylvania unquestionably has made a large contribution to 
the arming of a defenseless democracy at home and its allies 
abroad. Official figures show that from June, 1940, to July, 1943, 
it received contracts for war supplies and facilities totaling $8,- 
800,000,000, or six and sixty-two huhdredths per cent of the 
national allocations, the amount by July, 1943, being nearly double 
that of July, 1942. In 1943 it ranked sixth among the states in 
amount of such contracts; only Michigan, New York, California, 


*The Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, February 
1, 1944. See also a very illuminating analysis of labor’s war income by 
Charles S. Wyand, Pennsylvania Business Survey, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, February 1, 1944. 
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Ohio and New Jersey in the order named exceeded it." But the 
shifting of contracts to the interior as a decentralizing and pro- 
tective measure—plus certain other factors—was not a hopeful 
sign for Pennsylvania and the industrial states of the middle At- 
lantic seaboard. 

The income of Pennsylvania as measured by payments to in- 
dividuals increased nearly fifty per cent from 1939 to 1942, or 
from $5,819,000,000 to $8,694,000,000. On a basis of the gen- 
eral rise in business activity in the state in 1943 it may be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy that this figure had reached easily the 
ten-billion mark by December, 1943. In common with its sister 
states of the Middle Atlantic region, however, Pennsylvania re- 
ceived a smaller proportion of the national income than pre- 
viously ; its percentage in 1939 was eight and a fifth and in 1943 
was an estimated six and a half or seven. 

Bank debits accumulated at about the same rate as individual 
income, or from $27,684,000,000 in 1939 to $41,128,000,000 in 
1942, a growth of over forty-eight per cent. In 1943 they con- 
tinued to swell at a rapid rate until the middle of the year, when, 
like other trends, they leveled off and began a decline which pro- 
duced an average annual expansion of some sixteen per cent. At 
the end of the year, according to the Pennsylvania Business Sur- 
vey, they stood at $46,681,000,000, the largest amount since the 
1929 boom. 

Demand bank deposits by individuals, corporations, and part- 
nerships increased at a tremendous pace under wartime conditions. 
Member banks of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District, in- 
cluding about two-thirds of the counties of the state, reported an 
increase of a hundred and six per cent in demand deposits from 
1939 to 1943. The national average was a hundred and thirteen 
per cent. The Cleveland Federal Reserve District, embracing the 
remainder of the state, reported an increase of a hundred and 
forty-one per cent, but this figure was influenced by conditions 
in Ohio. 

An analysis of the deposits in the Philadelphia district confirms 
the conclusion that Pennsylvania received its greatest benefits 

*See K. C. Stokes, Regional Shifts in Population, Production and Markets, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Economic Series No. 30, November, 1943 (Washington), for a very 


informative study of the effects of the war with comparative tables showing 
regional and state trends in relation to the national economy. 
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during the early stages of the war when its existing industrial 
resources were called upon to produce at once and in great quanti- 
ties. During the 1939-1941 period demand bank deposits in that 
district were one per cent above the national average as contrasted 
with a lag of seven per cent in 1943. A detailed analysis of de- 
posits in July, 1943, involving two hundred and seventeen banks, 
of which all but twenty-seven were in Pennsylvania, reveals 
further interesting information.* At that time the banks of 
Pennsylvania, as gauged by those representative of over forty 
counties, were holding five and four-tenths per cent of the nation’s 
demand deposits. This proportion was not consistent with the 
state’s eight and one-tenth per cent of the nation’s manufactures 
in 1939 and eight and two-tenths per cent of the national income. 
The lag was attributed by the Federal Reserve “largely to the 
increasing placement of contracts for war materials in other 
sections.” 

Pennsylvania’s percentage of individual bank deposits appeared 
to be in closer relation to its share of the national income. Thirty- 
one per cent of the bank deposits were individual rather than 
business accounts. The distribution of business accounts pro- 
ides some indication of the way in which the several sections of 
the state profited from war industry. The southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania region experienced the largest percentage of increase in 
bank deposits of all types, especially in business accounts. The 
York-Lancaster, Williamsport, and Altoona-Johnstown areas also 
registered very substantial increases. The anthracite counties had 
the least growth in war income, as measured by bank deposits. 

Business births and deaths as indicated by names added to or 
deleted from Dun and Bradstreet are regarded as a good barometer 
of the rise and fall of business activity. The number of names 
added declined steadily after 1941; 2,021 were added that year 
and only 899 in 1943. The number of names deleted expanded 
from 1,875 in 1941 to 2,354 in 1942. In 1943 it was 1,949. It 
is thus indicated that very few new enterprises were being started 
and that many existing businesses were unable to continue.® The 


® The Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, December 
1, 1943. 

* Special report on Pennsylvania prepared for the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission by Dun and Bradstreet. From 1935 to 1941 the number 
of added listings was on the increase by nearly four per cent. See also 
Stokes, op. cit. 
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report, which is in agreement with information in the Philadel- 
phia Reserve Bank study previously cited, is significant in that 
it tends to show not so much a dangerous number of business 
deaths as a marked lessening of growth. The analysis of July, 
1943, shows that at member banks business paper in local port- 
folios increased from 352 million dollars in June, 1939, to about 
500 million dollars late in 1941. By mid-1943 it was down to 
some 330 million dollars, or less than before the war. These 
statistics support other evidence tending to demonstrate con- 
clusively that the period of greatest war prosperity in Pennsyl- 
vania was about 1941, mainly in the early lend-lease era. 

But the spectacular figures reported on war production, busi- 
ness, and employment in the past two years have concealed the 
fact that the position of the state in relation to other sections of 
the country was declining. This situation it shares with its neigh- 
boring states of the Atlantic seaboard area such as New York and 
New Jersey. “The center of gravity of American economic life 
has shifted markedly Westward and Southward during the war,” 
declares the Stokes report of the Department of Commerce. This 
is due in the main, as indicated previously, to the deliberate plac- 
ing of war contracts in other sections. 

For many years before the war there was a growing con- 
sciousness on the eastern seaboard of the fact that the center of 
American economic power was shifting westward. The great 
Pennsylvania steel industry illustrated the trend. At the peak 
of the first World War it was producing forty-six per cent of the 
nation’s steel, but this was a decline from forty-nine per cent 
in 1915. In 1939 it produced only twenty-eight per cent because 
of the extensive development of steel making in other sections. 
The State Planning Board in its comprehensive report on the 
state’s economy in 1934 pointed out that every decade since the 
census of manufactures was taken in 1909, there had been some 
decrease in Pennsylvania’s percentage of the total value of the 
national manufactures.’° The production of manufactures in the 
Philadelphia Reserve Bank District rose from 1919 to 1929 at 
about half the rate of growth for the United States. 


* Preliminary Report Pennsylvania State Planning Board, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 1934, provides a careful study of economic trends at that 
date. In 1909 Pennsylvania produced about fifteen per cent of the value of 
the nation’s manufactures. 
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It is interesting to conjecture briefly as to the implications of 
this trend. In the first place, its seriousness is not to be dismissed. 
On the basis of reported 1943 national-income figures (taking into 
account a decline of at least one per cent in the state’s percentage 
of the national income since 1939) this slump cost Pennsylvania 
fully one billion dollars last year. This amount is not insignificant 
in terms of what it would mean in purchasing power, capital avail- 
able for investment, or state revenues. It is a sum too large to be 
ignored even in these times of astronomical figures. 

In the second place, Pennsylvania economy has been built up 
since the Civil War so largely around manufacturing that its 
relative decline, despite increases in total products, employment, 
and so forth threatens the economic life of the state at its very 
foundation. In the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District, for 
example, manufacturing accounts for almost seventy-five per 
cent of the industrial employment. It has about five times the 
employment of either agriculture or mineral industry."' The de- 
cline of manufacturers can therefore undermine the entire eco- 
nomic life of this area, which includes about two-thirds of the 
state. The situation in western Pennsylvania with its heavy de- 
pendence on the steel industry is very similar. 

The reasons for this situation, which has been developing over 
at least three decades and has only been accelerated by wartime 
conditions, are various. Some of the more important ones are 
readily determinable. It is important especially to avoid any im- 
plication of persecution. The idea that Pennsylvania has been 
discriminated against deliberately in national policy is rather ri- 
diculous in view of the long-term nature of the trend. What has 
happened has been due to economic rather than political factors. 
Neither Pennsylvania nor the seaboard states in general should 
fall into a self-conscious minority classification. The relative de- 
cline of manufactures in the old eastern industrial region, home 
of the American industrial revolution, is a natural result of na- 
tional growth. The rise of competing manufactures in the West 
centering around the Mississippi valley, the Great Lakes, and the 
Pacific coast and the development of new resources in the same 
area have been a natural result of the expansion of the country 


‘on Business Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, February 
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as a whole. The consequences were quickened greatly in the post- 
Civil War period with the emergence of a system of national rail- 
way transportation. The full effects on the older regions were 
not felt until about 1910. Roughly since that date the dominance 
and the power of the industrial East have been challenged. 

Because of the great diversity of its industries Pennsylvania in 
particular had a boom in the first World War and, as has been 
indicated, a similar one early in the present conflict. The basic 
changes taking place thus tended to be obscured. In both cases, 
however, the position of Pennsylvania manufactures in their rela- 
tive importance in the national economy was weakened. The state 
has been vulnerable in the long run because of the great preponder- 
ance of such industries as steel and shipbuilding in its war pro- 
duction ; the demand for both ships and steel experiences a sharp 
deflation when peace comes. After the first World War the rate 
of growth of manufactures in Pennsylvania was only about half 
that in the United States. Behind this fact was the development 
of such great new industries as automobile manufactures almost 
entirely outside the commonwealth. The physical volume of au- 
tomobiles, furniture, electrical appliances, and similar nondurable 
goods was increasing between 1922 and 1929 at a rate of about 
six and three-tenths per cent. Production of food and textile 
manufactures, Pennsylvania staples in time of peace, rose at the 
rate of only one and three-fifths and two and one-fifth per cent.?? 

The economic effects of the second World War are following 
much the same pattern as did those of the first. The importance 
of these facts to those who are planning for the postwar period 
should be obvious. Careful attention should be given to the eco- 
nomic history of Pennsylvania in its relationship to the United 
States as a whole for at least the period since 1890 or 1900. More 
and more it appears that the turn of the century was a milestone 
of great significance in American national development. Many of 
the changes are only now beginning to be felt. Pennsylvanians es- 
pecially cannot afford to ignore the lessons which might be gained 
from a careful study of recent economic history, a field sadly 
neglected in the state. 

It is only through a careful analysis of the past that Pennsyl- 


* Frederick C. Mills, Economic Tendencies in the United States, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Publication No. 21, p. 274. 
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vania’s business and political leaders can chart an intelligent course 
for the difficult days ahead. To say that Pennsylvania has suf- 
fered some displacement is not to be construed as an admission 
that the commonwealth is “going to the dogs.” Indeed, with its 
diversity of manufactures it is in a better position to readjust itself 
to the changing national economic picture than is almost any other 
eastern seaboard state. It is still rich in resources such as min- 
erals, man power, and the native ability and initiative of its citi- 
zens. It has an abundance of capital and by almost any standard 
of comparison is still one of the wealthiest of the states. 

The important point is that necessary readjustments to meet the 
challenges inherent in the changing national economic scene should 
be undertaken very soon in order to lessen the seriousness of the 
difficulties which lie ahead. The state and its communities in 
planning for the postwar period should carefully study the shifts 
and adjustments in the past economic pattern. New industries or 
new processes and products for old industries may be necessary. 
The possible effects of the forthcoming revolution in air transport 
should be given consideration. The utmost conservation of pres- 
ent resources and the greatest possible intensification of the search 
for new ones are in order. Rational long-range planning can 
avert many dangers which may now impend. 
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By S. K. STEvENs 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


OMMITTEES have been selected to head the twin member- 

bership drive on behalf of the association. It will be recalled 
that it was decided to have one committee to contact the public- 
school teachers and another to encourage membership in general. 
Edwin W. Cruttenden of Scranton, a teacher of social studies 
in the Scranton Central High School, is chairman of the former 
and Homer Rosenberger of Washington, D. C., of the latter. 
Both have a reputation for accomplishment and are enthusiastic in 
their determination to reach their objective. Mr. Crittenden has 
accumulated already a large list of names of prospective teacher 
members. New literature has been prepared to be used in the 
campaign. 

Mr. Selsam reports that sixteen new members have been se- 
cured since the October meeting, which itself produced some ad- 
ditions. Included among these are two institutional members, 
the Adams County Historical Society, and the Immaculata Col- 
lege Library. The present membership can help the campaign 
greatly by forwarding to either of the membership committee 
chairmen or to any of the officers of the association the names of 
prospective members to be contacted. 

By error in the reported minutes of the October meeting Miss 
M. Atherton Leach was listed as reelected first vice president of 
the association. Miss Leach was reelected second vice president. 

The Pennsylvania Bibliography is entirely completed and is ready 
for printing. In view of the present serious paper shortage it is 
impossible to say just when the volume can be sent to press. 
Every effort will be made, however, to make it available as soon 
as possible. ; 

A growing scarcity of suitable articles for the magazine is re- 
ported. Members are therefore urged strongly to undertake or 
encourage the preparation of competent manuscripts. Well- 
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written articles on appropriate subjects are always welcome, and 
at the present time they are especially wanted. The editors of 
PENNSYLVANIA History will be glad to correspond with prospec- 
tive contributors on the acceptability of papers on particular topics. 

Since a meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies will be held at Harrisburg on May 20, it is probable that 
a session of the association council will be held on that date. 
Further word will be received from President Bining. 

Tentative plans call for a 1944 meeting of the association in 
October at Harrisburg, apparently the most satisfactory place 
under present conditions. The Society of American Archivists 
and the American Association for State and Local History may 
meet in conjunction with the association, which will act as host. 
The possibility has been suggested by the archivists and has been 
considered favorably by their executive body. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Blair County Historical Society has recently inaugurated a 
mimeographed bulletin for circulation among its members as a 
means of keeping them abreast of developments. The Montgom- 
ery and Lackawanna ventures in this field, which have been men- 
tioned previously in this section, have been very successful. The 
latter called attention to definite needs of the society in order to 
round out collections and the results have been very good. Copies 
of the bulletins may be obtained by interested persons from either 
the society or the executive secretary of the federation, Mr. 
Stevens. 


The Montgomery County Historical Society held its regular 
annual meeting in its building at 18 East Penn Street, Norristown, 
on February 22. Additions to membership continue to be reported ; 
sixty-nine were voted in at the meeting in November. “Zinzen- 
dorf in Germantown Two Hundred Years Ago” was the subject 
of an address by Elmer S. Gerhard of Germantown, an authority 
on the great Moravian leader. Harry Emerson Wildes, well- 
known writer, biographer, and historian, talked on “The Meaning 
of Valley Forge.” The society has become the recipient recently 
of an extensive collection of local maps, atlases, and similar items 
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collected by Charles P. Cook of Merion and presented by Laura 
Riegel Cook. 


The Snyder County Historical Society, though it is a small 
group and lacks a headquarters building, continues to provide 
many useful suggestions to other organizations of its kind. It is 
one of the few in the state to possess an orderly plan for its meet- 
ings designed to encourage systematic research in the history of 
the county. Meetings, held in the homes of members, are now 
run according to a strict schedule. Two papers are presented, 
each limited to a maximum of twenty-five minutes. After a dis- 
cussion period a social hour is enjoyed. The entire meeting, in- 
cluding the business and social phases, is kept within a two-hour 
limit—seven-thirty until nine-thirty. Recent papers of general in- 
terest include “Religious Discipline in Early Churches of the 
County” by George Dunkelberger, “The Coal Dredging Industry” 
by Chester Herrold, “Rafting on the Susquehanna” by Mrs. Olive 
Glaze, “The Old-Time Teacher’s Institute” by E. E. Ferster, “The 
Country Store of Fifty Years Ago” by William A. Russ, Jr., 
“Boat Building in Selinsgrove” by William Schnure, and “Tobacco 


Cultivation and Cigar Making” by George F. Dunkelberger. 


The Northampton County Historical Society has made a dis- 
tinguished record during the past year. Under the direction of 
Henry Marx, former librarian of the Easton Public Library, a 
workable catalog of the multitude of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and other materials in the society collections has been 
completed. As a further project triplicate set of index cards for 
over two thousand German will abstracts has been made up. The 
museum side of the society collections has by no means been neg- 
lected; on the contrary, it is steadily developing. Membership is 
increasing and is expected to reach five hundred in the near fu- 
ture. At the January 28 meeting A. D. Chidsey, Jr., was re- 
elected president and Richard I. Schelling, 2022 Hay Terrace, 
Easton, was chosen corresponding secretary to replace Edward 
Reimer. William J. Frey of the Department of German at Lehigh 
University read a paper on “The Amazing Pennsylvania Dutch 
Language,” which he termed “a real language of, by, and for the 
people.” 
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Attention has been called several times in this section to the 
unique high-school local-history examination contest sponsored by 
the Mifflin County Historical Society and local societies as a sub- 
stitute for the traditional essay contest. The 1944 contest has 
just come to an end. Weekly articles on local history appeared 
in the Lewistown Sentinel from January 7 to February 4, each 
containing at least two columns of material, and on these the 
examination was based. The tests were administered on March 7 
in each county high school and the papers signed and sealed by the 
principal and sent to the society to be judged by a committee of 
teachers. The material included historical articles on the Stand- 
ard Steel Works at Burnham, the Lewistown plant of the Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation, the local water company, Mifflin County 
place names, and Pennsylvania in general. The contest has been 
conducted in this fashion for the past several years and has dem- 


onstrated convincingly its superiority over the outmoded essay 
type. 


The regular annual meeting of the Lehigh County Historical 
Society was held at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Allentown, on 
January 25. S. K. Stevens, state historian, gave an address on 
“Pennsylvania in the Wars.” One of the highlights of the meet- 
ing was the rendition of several representative Pennsylvania- 
German chorals, choren and reels selected from Schmauk’s 
“Deutsche Harmonie” and Weber’s “Pennsylvania Choral Har- 
monie,” by the Allentown Philharmonic String Quartet under the 
direction of Oswald Seip. All the instruments used were made 
by Mr. Seip. The entire musical program provided a fine illus- 
tration of the richness of the Pennsylvania-German culture as it 
survives today. The meeting was one of the best attended in re- 
cent years and was presided over by former Superior Court Judge 
Frank Trexler, well known to many as a former president of the 
federation. The Lehigh County group is building membership and 
interest at a rapid rate. At the business meeting Mr. Trexler was 
reelected president and Melville Boyer secretary. 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation through its German- 
American Review continues to publish valuable and interesting 
material for the Pennsylvania historian. The December, 1943, 
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issue contains an illustrated article on “Some Origins of 
Pennsylvania-Dutch Art,” in which some of the European back- 
grounds are traced. In the same issue are “A Pennsylvania- 
German Satirical Poem” and an interesting account of the regular 
meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society held at the Old Cus- 
tom House headquarters of the foundation. 


At the January meeting of the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety Dr. Henry Stewart, a well-known local historian, presented 
a paper on the early roads of the county, illustrated by old maps. 
Robert Fortenbaugh was reelected president of the group and Mrs. 
C. E. Berkey corresponding secretary. At the meeting on Febru- 
ary 2 plans were discussed for the best organization and use of 
the growing collection of records and other materials in the society 
rooms recently acquired in the court house. 


The annual report of the Muncy Historical Society by the 
president, Eugene Bertin of Mansfield State Teachers College, is 
an interesting document. The Muncy organization is now five 
years old. The programs have attracted a good attendance, though 
the number of outstanding outside speakers has been reduced by 
travel restrictions. Thirty-seven new members were added during 
the year. The regular publication of the society, Now and Then, 
was limited to three issues instead of the usual four, the January 
and April numbers being combined. It contains a fascinating 
variety of local history items, and recent issues have included sev- 
eral bits of documentary material. 


Current meetings of the Pennsylvania Historical Junto in 
Washington, D. C., presided over by Homer Rosenberger, have 
featured many excellent papers. Among them are “Alexander 
James Dallas,” by Miss C. Virginia Diedel; “The History of the 
Philadelphia and Lancaster Turnpike,” by Albert C. Rose, senior 
highway engineer in the Public Administration; and “The Molly 
Maguires, a Chapter in Pennsylvania’s Labor History,” by Nelson 
Bortz of the National Mediation Board. The society has lately 
acquired two new associate members. In February it issued the 
first number of a mimeographed bulletin called the Pennsylvanian. 
In addition to news items it contains a condensation of the paper 
by Miss Diedel on Alexander Dallas. 
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At the December meeting of the Chester County historians 
Henry Pleasant, local historian, discussed “Two Chester County 
Artists, Benjamin West and Thomas Buchanan Read.” At the 
winter meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society on January 24 
in Library Hall, Mrs. Mildred D. Keyser spoke on “The Sym- 
bolism of Pennsylvania Dutch Arts and Crafts” and exhibited 
Pennsylvania Dutch pottery. 


In the first bulletin of its recently inaugurated mimeographed 
series the Blair County Historical Society has provided a brief his- 
tory of its development. Organized in 1906, the group has grown 
steadily to a place of distinction among the historical organza- 
tions of the state. Its annual income is now well over two thou- 
sand dollars. In 1941 the Baker mansion at Altoona was pur- 
chased to be used as a museum, which is under the direction of 
Floyd Hoenstine. The society has newspaper files, vital statistics, 
and genealogical and other source records available for research 
use. Not long ago it acquired a valuable collection of Pennsylvania 
canal material from the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh. 


On January 26 the Historical Society of Frankford celebrated 
its thirty-ninth anniversary. During the preceding year eight 
regular meetings were held in the assembly room. Among the 
papers and lectures enjoyed by members and guests were “Birds 
in the Nesting Season,” illustrated in color, by Miss Esther Hea- 
cock of the Wyncote Bird Club; “The Little Church Around the 
Corner,” a historical account of the New Jerusalem Church 
(Swedenborgian) of Frankford, by Justice Allen M. Stearne of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; “Enoch Edwards, 1750- 
1802, a Frankford Resident in Colonial History,” by Austin B. 
Brough; “Early American Almanacs—Their Historical and Lit- 
erary Value,” by Walter M. Benner; and “Ann Carson’s Wedding 
at Jolly Post,” by Joseph Jackson. Other features included two 
full-color talking pictures, several exhibits, local views from the 
society’s large collection of slides, and an informal picnic supper 
in the society’s sunken garden. 

The organization has accomplished a great deal of excellent 
work. Its “Do You Know” column appearing in the press has 
brought many interesting comments. Requests for historical and 
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genealogical information have steadily increased. The library is 
continually growing in size and importance, and gifts for the 
museum as well as many valuable books have been received. The 
collections of maps, documents, records, and pictures are worthy 
of note. Recently a fine portrait of the late William Henry 
Smedley, honorary president and benefactor of the society, was 
hung in the directors’ room. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


After a lapse of a year because of wartime travel difficulties it 
has been decided to resume the annual meeting—the thirty-eighth 
in the series—of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies. Sessions will be held on Saturday, May 20, with head- 
quarters at the Penn Harris in Harrisburg. The meeting will 
open at ten o’clock; after the morning session a luncheon will be 
held. An afternoon meeting and business session will conclude 
the conference. “Historical Societies at War” has been selected 
as the theme for the gathering. Discussions will be held on sev- 
eral phases of the wartime activity of the historical societies, 
including such matters as plans for preserving war history, co- 
operation with the public schools in meeting new requirements 
for teaching Pennsylvania history, and the development of mem- 
bership. James Foster, director of the Maryland Historical 
Society, will address the luncheon meeting. Several persons 
prominent in local historical activity in the state will appear on 
the program. Members of the Pennsylvania Historical Associa- 
tion are extended a cordial invitation to attend, and it is expected 
that a majority of the officers will be present. 

Under federation auspices a strong letter relative to dangers 
in the paper-salvage campaign was sent out by the executive secre- 
tary to all the local historical societies in the state. If the amount 
of newspaper publicity which it inspired is any indication, it 
produced the desired result. Societies were urged through the 
press and by every other possible means to call attention to the 
hazards of the disposal of old papers either by individuals or by 
organizations without some consideration of possible historical 
value. A majority appear to have followed the suggested line 
of action. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Pennsylvania War Finance Committee has cooperated with 
the Department of Public Instruction, the Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, and the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies in sponsoring a state-wide scrapbook contest on the 
theme “Our Communty at War.” The contest is a local adapta- 
tion of a broader type of scrapbook contest on “The Schools at 
War” conducted successfully last year. The aim of the effort is 
to encourage school participation in the state-wide program to 
preserve war history. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the permanent preservation of the scrapbooks by historical societies 
or local libraries as a part of the local war record. A very attrac- 
tive booklet containing suggestions for the contest was prepared 
and printed through the courtesy of the Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia. 


The first of the several new regional historical publications 
sponsored by the Lewis Publishing Company are appearing from 
the press. The books are attractively printed and bound; each 
section of the state is treated in some three volumes. J. Bennet 
Nolan’s work on southeastern Pennsylvania is in print as well as 
volumes on northwestern Pennsylvania by Joseph Riesenman of 
Franklin. Frederic Godcharles’ work on central Pennsylvania will 
be published shortly. 


The Philadelphia chapter of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion sponsored an observance of Washington’s birthday at Con- 
gress Hall. The speaker was the Honorable George W. Maxey, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphians paid customary tribute to the memory of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, whom one biographer called “the first civilized 
American,” on the occasion of the 238th anniversary of his birth 
on January 17. A wreath presented by President Roosevelt was 
placed on the grave of Franklin in the Christ Church cemetery 
at Fifth and Arch Streets. The Franklin Institute presented a 
special exhibit of Franklin material, which was opened by a direct 
descendant of Pennsylvania’s first citizen, twelve-year-old Ann 
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Byrd Castle. Numerous other organizations took advantage of 
the date to place some stress on the subject of Franklin’s con- 
tributions. “Benjamin Franklin, Citizen” was the subject of an 
Atwater Kent Museum exhibition. 


According to the State Department of Highways, Pennsyl- 
vania still has two hundred and fifty-four covered bridges, some 
of them over a hundred years old. A majority are still carrying 
traffic. The department wishes to call attention once more to its 
willingness to cooperate with any historical agency wishing to 
preserve an historic bridge. Since plans for postwar road build- 
ing are under discussion, local societies should be watchful to 
prevent the possible destruction of bridges, keeping in contact with 
the local highway engineers. 


The Business Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia has in its February issue some interesting material review- 
ing the economic history of the Philadelphia district for more than 
a century. While the district covers the southern half of New 
Jersey as well as Delaware, the majority of the counties are in 
Pennsylvania; the emphasis in the article is on Pennsylvania in 
general and Philadelphia in particular. This monthly bulletin is 
full of valuable material on contemporary economic trends and 
frequently reaches back into the past for background. 

An excellent source of state economic history is the Pennsyl- 
vania Business Survey, published each month by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Pennsylvania State College. Its graphs 
and detailed analyses of business trends are exceedingly useful. 
From time to time the bureau issues special studies, some of them 
presenting historical reviews of business trends and others showing 
the impact of the present war on the state’s economy. 

It is encouraging that in current postwar planning in the state 
considerable attention is given to economic history as a background 
for planning for the future. Apparently business men and even 
economists are at last beginning to appreciate the fact that history 
is of practical value. 


The Historical Society of Berks County reports that it now 
has a complete file of the famous Reading Adler, from the first 
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issue on January 3, 1797, to the last on March 22, 1913. In the 
January issue of the Historical Review, published by the society, 
is a review of the history of the paper by Milton Hamilton. The 
Adler has often been referred to as the “Berks County Bible” 
because of its great influence and the public confidence which it 
enjoyed. It was one of the most important German newspapers 
in the state. 


In connection with the war-history program the state historian 
has requested information from nearly two hundred firms in the 
state which have received “E” awards for outstanding achievement 
in industrial production for war purposes. The survey reveals that 
an increasing number of them are becoming conscious of historical 
backgrounds. Several very interesting if brief company histories 
have been written. There is every indication that local historical 
societies can secure active cooperation from many industrialists in 
the acquisition of possible program material and the preservation 
of records relative to the history of the particular concerns. Files 
of plant publications should certainly be given consideration as an 
addition to society collections, for not only are they rich in eco- 
nomic history but also they contain a miscellany of what will ulti- 
mately become data of local importance. 

In addition, the industries provide an opportunity for obtaining 
information which would be of value to teachers. As a matter of 
fact, the inauguration of a project to study local industrial history 
might produce fruitful results for many teachers sponsoring local 
history clubs. The Historical Commission has found the re- 
sponsible heads of industries both large and small ready to coop- 
erate in any effort to keep records of their achievements. Mutual 
advantages would result from any such plan. The preservation of 
valuable local history would be promoted, and at the same time new 
sources of information would be developed for classroom use. 


Very real state-wide interest is developing in the recognition of 
the tercentenary of the birth of William Penn, Quaker founder 
of Pennsylvania, on October 24. Governor Martin has issued a 
special proclamation calling upon schools and patriotic, historical, 
and civic groups to prepare suitable plans for the commemoration. 
A meeting in every county of the state on October 24 will be 
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organized. Charles F. Jenkins, president of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, was designated by Governor Martin to head a 
special Penn tercentenary committee. Stanley R. Yarnall of Ger- 
mantown will act as executive secretary for the committee. Mem- 
bership includes also Joseph R. Grundy, A. Boyd Hamilton, Ross 
Pier Wright, and several others actively interested in matters con- 
cerning Pennsylvania history. Plans for the cooperation of his- 
torical societies in the observance will receive attention at the 
May 20 meeting of the federated historical societies. Officers for 
the tercentenary committee have been established at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia, and 
inquiries should be directed there to the attention of Mr. Yarnall. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission at a recent meeting 
authorized the erection of a marker at the birthplace of Andrew 
W. Mellon, Pennsylvania financier, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and onetime ambassador to England. Colonel Richard 
Mellon, nephew of the Pittsburgh capitalist, is continuing the 
family tradition of public service as Pennsylvania’s director of 
selective service. 


With the general reorganization of the various war programs, 
including training, a number of installations and activities within 
the state are under curtailment. The Historical Commission, while 
it has endeavored to keep abreast of the situation and establish 
contact with all service and supply depots or centers in the state, 
would appreciate the cooperation of any person locally situated 
near any installation which is in process of liquidation in pre- 
serving historical material regarding that depot or post. Files of 
newspaper clippings, post newspapers, photographs, and similar 
material should be kept. If you have access to any material, do 
not hesitate to contact the commission office, which will advise you 
at once as to its importance. 

Governor Martin has reappointed Miss Frances Dorrance, Ross 
Pier Wright, Edward R.. Barnsley, and Gregg L. Neel to the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission. Stanley R. Yarnall, re- 
tired Germantown educator of note, was appointed to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Roy F. Nichols in April, 
1943. 
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THE PLACE OF LOCAL AND STATE HISTORY 
IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By Eruet A, BELDEN 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


The practice of using local and state history for introducing 
various aspects of American history has in the past received too 
little consideration from educators. To study the history of 
Pennsylvania is to study the history of the nation. Like a vast 
panorama the scenes unfold, revealing the great forces that have 
made us a united and powerful people. There are few epochs in 
the nation’s history in which the state has not played an important 
and dramatic role. 

The Pennsylvania colony, first in size of population and variety 
of ethnic groups, furnished the opening scene in the struggle for 
empire between the French and the English. When the revolu- 
tionary movement which was to separate the colonies from Eng- 
land broke out, it was in Philadelphia that the first Continental 
Congress met and the Declaration of Independence was written. 
It was on Pennsylvania soil that the battle which proved to be 
the turning point in the war between the states was fought. Since 
that war the mines and oil fields have been important in the ad- 
vancement of the United States as a world power. From colonial 
days to the present, Pennsylvania has reflected the political, eco- 
nomic, and social movements of the United States. This fact 
provides the teacher with points of contact between the immediate 
environment of the child and the history of his country. 

Educators have agreed that the best procedure is to move from 
the near to the remote and from the present to the past. As a 
result in most primary social-studies courses the child is first intro- 
duced to the study of his community. He becomes acquainted in 
the early grades with many facts about the clothes he wears and 
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the food he eats. He visits with his teacher the post office and 
the fire station. By the time he has reached fourth grade he has 
some well-rounded concepts concerning the community in which 
he lives and is ready to acquire new concepts and to comprehend 
the development of his locality from long ago to the present and 
to compare “then” and “now.” 

Before the class explores the past, there should be a study of 
present conditions which are in accord with the interests of the 
individuals in it. These center around fundamental activities in 
the community within the pupils’ own range of experiences such 
as the kinds of houses people live in, the means of transportation, 
and the various ways of earning a living. Children nine or ten 
years old soon begin to ask questions as to who were the first 
settlers in the community, what kind of houses they lived in, and 
whether the children went to school. Searching for the answers 
to these and similar questions leads to the evolution of a picture 
of the frontier life of the community. It is essential that this 
picture be complete so that it may serve as a basis for a clear 
concept of the development of the community through the various 
eras. 

There are many ways of providing meaningful learning ex- 
periences. Among these are trips to historical points during 
which the children can make comparisons between “now” and 
“then,” use of visual materials, stories told by teachers and others, 
and written accounts. In providing for reading experiences 
the teacher meets her greatest problem, for it is obvious that she 
will need teacher-made materials. 

Indubitably every Pennsylvania community, even the most re- 
mote hamlet, has available material of historical interest. In many 
places it has been assembled and organized, while in others it is 
waiting to be brought to light. Already prepared material often 
is unsuitable for use because its style and vocabulary make it 
“dry as dust” if not impossible for children to understand. Local 
history for the classroom should be written by one who under- 
stands children, knows their vocabulary limitations, and realizes 
that they demand fast-moving, graphic stories that are full of 
adventure and human experiences at least partially familiar to 
them. 

Where will the teacher find her materials? There are many 
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published state, county, and local histories. Pennsylvania has 
several good historical magazines. In many communities there are 
members of historical societies who will be glad and even anxious 
to help, and in every community there are some who have old 
diaries, spinning wheels, dishes, clothes, and newspapers and 
appreciate any interest shown in these possessions. Visits to the 
attics of old inhabitants may yield surprising results, and the 
treasures discovered may extend the teacher’s knowledge of the 
community perceptibly. Not everyone, perhaps, will succeed in 
such a venture, but many who make the effort will be happily 
rewarded by the outcome. 

Is a unit on local history worth while for the fourth or the 
fifth grade? In any course the center of interest should be the 
child. It is the effect of the study on his behavior that supplies 
justification for the teaching. 

From the study of local history, associated with community 
study in the elementary grades, the following outcomes may be 
expected: first, since history is put on a level that a child can 
understand and is associated with localities and objects that he 
sees daily, we may assume that history will become a source of 
pleasure to him and that a genuine interest in and fondness for 
history may result; second, the pupil will acquire historical con- 
cepts that are meaningful, for he will see the past in terms of his 
own life experiences ; third, he will obtain a concept of the present 
as evolving from the past; fourth, he will see that development 
is change, and thus a changing world will become intelligible 
to him; fifth, he will note that modifications in environment tend 
to modify modes of living; sixth, he will gain an understanding 
of man’s constant endeavor to improve his living conditions; and 
seventh, he will realize that man’s inventions and use of power 
have improved his home conditions, augmented his earning ca- 
pacity, and facilitated his work. 

The placing of a combined course in civics and history of 
Pennsylvania in the ninth grade opens the way for effective and 
realistic teaching of local, state, and national government. Demo- 
cratic government is not a fixed set of beliefs but an evolving, 
fluid, adaptive instrument by which men learn to govern them- 
selves. The teaching of government in connection with state 
history clarifies the concept of a changing government in response 
to the shifting needs of society. It enables the boys and girls 
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to grapple with contemporary problems in the understanding of 
their position in a growing world. 

As these areas are familiar and therefore real, the actualities 
of government are best introduced to the student through the 
community and the state. Through the use of vital educative 
materials, projects, and social experiences the skillful teacher 
enriches his instruction. The pupils gain clearer understandings 
if they have had some participation in planning their activities, 
which should include individual or group research problems, trips 
to points of historical interest, and study of supplementary ma- 
terial in addition to a good basic text. 

Trips stimulate the imagination and vivify the past. Surely 
the pupils who have stood where Lincoln made his immortal 
address or have had recreated for them the westward movement 
as they gazed up at the Tuscaroras will have had the national 
scene interpreted and humanized. They will have seen how in 
the past events taking place in Pennsylvania have helped to shape 
the destiny of the entire country and even the world. 

One of the greatest needs for courses in local history is more 
reference books. It will be necessary for much of the written 
material to be teacher made. Not enough books on the interest 
and vocabulary level of fourteen-year-olds have yet been written 
on topics dealing with the history and growth of the state. It 
is to be hoped that in the near future some books will appear, 
including historical fiction and short, perhaps paper-bound books, 
each dealing with some one phase of the social, political, or 
economic developments within the state. 

In the senior high school the English teacher can profitably 
use local history as the subject for themes. I know one young 
English teacher who in a new position started out the year by 
having her pupils get acquainted with the historical background 
of the community largely through talking with interested residents 
and reading county histories. She not only gained a wealth of 
information but also made many excellent contacts. Her pupils 
found the assignment interesting, for it provided them with the 
necessary stimuli for writing. Some who had previously disliked 
writing on account of their paucity of experiences about which 
to write found in their local environment a fullness of subject 
matter that amazed them, and they became concerned with the 
problem of learning how best to say what they wanted to say. 
Thus the advantages gained were fourfold; first, writing interest 
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was increased ; second, as a by-product the mechanics of the inter- 
view were taught; third, the pupils discovered how to compile 
source materials; and, fourth, in many cases the foundation for 
an abiding interest in the past and its influence on the present 
were laid. 

It is obvious that in teachers colleges state history is an im- 
portant part of the professional preparation of future teachers. 
There should be included not only a rich informational back- 
ground of subject matter but also training in compiling historical 
materials and an opportunity to become acquainted with the best 
historical sources of state and local history. An essential feature 
because of its educational values and its inspirational qualities is 
the historical tour. The success of such a tour depends primarily 
on two factors: the participation of the students in intelligent 
planning under the guidance of the instructor as to what they 
wish to see, and the write-up and discussion when the trip is over. 

It is largely to students with this professional background that 
the teachers of the middle grades and the high schools must look 
for compilation of supplementary books and materials. A work- 
shop in Pennsylvania local and state history for teachers who 
are taking summer courses or doing graduate work could render 
a real service to the public schools. This would be conducted 
by individuals with keen insight into the interests and vocabulary 
range of boys and girls. Not all, perhaps, would have the 
ability to produce supplementary readers, but all could help in 
the compilation of source materials that could be mimeographed 
and placed in the hands of the pupils. The source units might 
be simply descriptive as is an ordinary textbook, or they might 
include activities and in addition graphic statistics, maps, pictures, 
charts, and so on. Only those areas in which there is a dearth of 
suitable material available need be treated. If such workshops 
were developed by the teachers colleges, they would prove in- 
valuable to the average teacher who thinks that she does not have 
sufficient reading material for effective teaching but at the same 
time feels that she lacks the ability or time to do the tremendous 
amount of work involved in preparing such material. 

There is a place for local and state history also in the area of 
adult education. When the war is over, numbers of our people 
will once more have increased leisure. This will be true of young 
and old, of educated and uneducated, of rich and poor alike. 
Increased leisure is a component part of our highly industrialized 
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age. Industry will no longer have a place for the older men 
and women. The benefits of social security may help to feed and 
shelter them, but what help will there be for the far more baffling 
problem of how to spend leisure hours? For many the days 
will be dreary and colorless. The women may find activity in 
the home, but many men will have no outlets. Surely society, 
which has produced this problem, will find some way to make 
leisure during the declining years of life a source of happiness. 
Everyone knows the joy of the old man in his reminiscences. As 
the future shortens, he turns his mind toward the past and 
identifies himself with it. Classes in state and local history as 
a part of the program of adult education would attract many 
who have not realized the resources to be found in these subjects. 
In some cases they might aid men and women in becoming 
contributing members of historical societies. 

It is not intended that the inclusion of state and local history 
in the educational program of the public schools should promote 
provincialism. Indeed, the contrary is true. In this day every- 
one, even though he lives off the improved highway and may 
be miles from a village, must have some degree of world con- 
sciousness. His boy or his neighbor’s boy may be serving his 
country on an island in the South Pacific. When he enters the 
house, he has only to tune in on the radio to hear news from 
Australia or Algiers that may directly affect him. Each time he 
looks at his automobile tires, he is reminded that the capture 
of the East Indies by the Japanese has brought about a shortage 
of rubber in the United States. Closer and closer all parts of 
the world are being tied together. Therefore the main objective 
of all education should be to produce good world citizens. Un- 
questionably the person who understands and appreciates his 
own heritage is inclined to sympathy toward the traditions of 
other peoples. 

The schools have the solemn responsibility of producing the 
kind of citizens and leaders that a democracy must have to sur- 
vive. They can fulfill it only through comprehension of the 
relationship of the past to the immediate environment, to the 
state, to the nation, and to the world. 


We made it, 
And we make it and it’s ours 
We shall maintain it. It shall be sustained. 
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The boy or girl for whom the past has been revitalized to the 
extent that he can share in the feeling expressed in these words 
of Stephen Vincent Benet will have vision beyond the borders 
of his own land and will develop a sense of world responsibility 
and interdependence which is necessary if we as a people are to 
live in happiness and security. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY IN 
NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Witt1am HuMMEL 
Private, United States Army 


Whenever a nation declares war, one of the first precautions 
taken is the organization of a system of civilian defense that 
will give warning and protection against raids, attacks, and all 
the other dangers that come with war. A few months after 
the battles of Lexington and Concord the provincial assembly 
of Pennsylvania provided for a Committee of Safety, which had 
as its responsibility the protection of the frontier against groups 
of Indians engaged by the British to molest the forts and outlying 
settlements. On June 30, 1775, the provincial assembly appointed 
twenty-five men, who met on July 3, with Benjamin Franklin as 
president.1 The United States has felt the need of a similar 
provision during the present war. The German air raids over 
Britain and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor indicated that an 
effective means of defense for the protection of the civilian popu- 
lation was necessary. The main difference between the Committee 
of Safety and the present civilian-defense system lies in the fact 
that the former intervened time and again to minimize attacks 
which would have otherwise been disastrous, while the latter, 
fortunately, has had only to carry out test raids and black-outs. 
Otherwise there are striking parallels between the two organiza- 
tions. Basically the same set-up was used for both. 

The present civilian-defense system is nation wide, but the popu- 
lation is directly affected by the state and local divisions. In a 
country the size of the United States air raids naturally would 
affect only certain objectives rather than the whole nation, and 


+jJ. H. Battle, History of Columbia and Montour Counties, Pennsylvania, 
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therefore an air-raid warning would apply only to the vicinity 
of the point of attack. For this reason the state and local organi- 
zations have the greatest responsibility in the protection of the 
civilian population. The situation is comparable to that in regard 
to the Committee of Safety. The organization set up by the 
provincial assembly operated over the entire state; since Indian 
raids were made only at local points along the frontier, however, 
the county organizations were almost entirely responsible for the 
defense of the settlers. Thus many local committees were oper- 
ating constantly, while others were inactive throughout the war. 

Northumberland was one of the first counties in the state to 
organize subsidiary branches under the Committee of Safety. On 
June 8, 1776, representatives from the various townships met at 
the house of Richard Malone on the Chillisquaque Creek to con- 
sider the problem of county defense. The committee consisted 
of John Weitzel, Alexander Hunter, and Thomond Ball from 
Augusta Township; William Cook, Benjamin Alison, and Thomas 
Hewet from Mahoning; Captain John Hambright, William Mc- 
Knight, and William Shaw from Turbut; Robert Roble, William 
Watson, and John Buckalew from Muncy; William Dunn, 
Thomas Hewes, and Alexander Hamilton from Bald Eagle; 
Walter Clark, William Irwin, and Joseph Green from Buffalo; 
James McClure, Thomas Clayton, and Peter Mellick from Wyo- 
ming; John Livingston, Maurice Davis, and —-——— Hall from 
Potter’s; and Walter Clarke, Matthew Brown, and Marcus Hul- 
ings from White Deer. The immediate election of John Hambright 
as chairman of the meeting indicates that no time was lost in 
getting under way with the business at hand. 

After electing a chairman the representatives began to draft 
plans for organizing a volunteer regiment for civilian protection. 
It was decided to divide the county into two parts, each of which 
was to raise a battalion consisting of six companies. Forty or 
more privates constituted a company. Officers were appointed 
to command the battalions—Samuel Hunter (colonel), William 
Cooke (lieutenant colonel), Casper Weitzel (first major), and 
John Lee (second major) for that of the lower division and 
William Plunket (colonel), James Murray (lieutenant colonel), 
John Brady (first major), and Cookson Long (second major) 
for that of the upper. When the plans were completed, the repre- 
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sentatives went back to their respective townships to begin the 
work of enlisting men, for they knew well that attacks would come 
sooner or later. — 

Between the early part of 1776 and the summer of 1778 the 
system set up in the county was relatively inactive; many times 
it was on the verge of complete disintegration. As the Revolution 
moved from New England to New York, New Jersey, and eastern 
Pennsylvania, most of the able-bodied men of Northumberland 
County enlisted in the Continental Army. Meetings were held less 
and less often and attendance fell lower and lower. Only the 
threat of Indian hostilities in 1778 revived the new organization to 
its former efficiency. 

In May, 1778, Lieutenant Moses van Campen was placed in 
charge of a group of men and ordered to proceed to a point three 
miles above the mouth of Fishing Creek (Columbia County) and 
build a fort for the protection of the settlers in that vicinity. He 
selected as a site a parcel of ground on the south side of the 
creek protected by the surrounding hills. The hastily constructed 
post, commonly known as the “Mud Fort’® because of the large 
quantities of mud used to fill the openings in the walls, later 
became known as Fort Wheeler in honor of the man who owned 
the land. Several minor attacks were made on it before its com- 
pletion, all of which were put down with little difficulty. Through- 
out the summer small groups of Indians were seen moving west- 
ward over the trails traversing northeastern Northumberland 
County* (now Columbia County). Each time warnings were 
issued by the branch Committee of Safety operating out of Fort 
Wheeler, but the settlers were not overly concerned After the 
terrible Wyoming massacre of July 3, 1778, raids increased in 
frequency and intensity.© When the Sullivan expedition forced 
many tribes to leave eastern Pennsylvania, the Indians migrating 
westward down the valley destroyed property and murdered whole 


* John Freeze, History of Columbia County. 

“The three great Indian trails in the northeastern part of the county were: 
first, along Fishing Creek in a northern direction through Sullivan County 
and finally to Muncy; second, the Tunkhannock Trail joining the Muncy 
Trail just above Orangeville in Columbia County, and, third, the trail 
—— Catawissa Creek coming into Columbia County from Schuylkill 

ounty. 

®*The Indians attacked many of the settlements to divert the attention of 
the people and prevent them from intervening in the Wyoming and Sugar- 
loaf massacres. 
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families. News of the troubles had soon reached the patriot 
soldiers; Peter Mellick, a representative to the meeting of June 
8, 1776, left the Continental Army in the spring of 1778 and 
returned to his home near Espy in Wyoming Township, North- 
umberland County,® to aid in the protection of the frontier against 
raids. 

Early in September, 1778, numerous reports reached Fort 
Wheeler that a large band of Indians was coming down the valley 
and preying on isolated settlements in their path. Mellick on 
the advice of the Committee of Safety brought his family and 
a small amount of household goods to the fort in great haste. 
About three days later the Indians ravaged and burned his home. 
He and his family remained at Fort Wheeler until the Indian 
trouble subsided, at which time they moved to Fort Augusta, where 
they lived for six years. This is only one of the many incidents 
in which the alertness of the Committee of Safety prevented total 
disaster and reduced damage to a minimum. 


*In 1778 most of the territory in present Columbia County was included 
in Northumberland County. Espy is now in Scott Township, Columbia 
Omg, 
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Lonely Midas; The Story of Stephen Girard. By Harry Emerson Wildes. 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1943. Pp. xii, 372. $3.50.) 


Stephen Girard remained in comparative obscurity until the works of 
McMaster, Herrick, and now Wildes made their appearance. Believing 
that Philadelphia “utterly ignores its heroes,” the present author has at- 
tempted to restore him “to his proper niche.” In this effort he has been 
reasonably successful. Using a chronological approach, he painstakingly 
leads one through a maze of family relationships, commercial enterprises, 
financial adventures, and humanitarian acts with the result that his subject 
emerges as a stern, shrewd, avaricious, yet lonely individual with a thwarted 
family life, a genius for accumulating money, and a propensity for making 
public benefactions. 

Born near Bordeaux, France, in 1750, Girard lived a busy life as cabin 
boy, mate, sea captain, privateer, trader, financier, farmer, and humani- 
tarian. In 1776 he arrived by accident in Philadelphia, where he slowly 
amassed a fortune largely as a result of judicious commercial enterprises 
and unorthodox banking methods. Although frequently misunderstood by 
Philadelphians up to his death in 1831, Girard is remembered today pri- 
marily for his public service in the yellow-fever epidemic of 1793, his 
almost single-handed financing of the War of 1812, and his many philan- 
thropies, most important of which is Girard College. 

Lonely Midas is a candid, highly informative, generally sympathetic story. 
Most of the material was obtained from the extensive collection of docu- 
ments at Girard College. The author shows imagination, keenness of 
analysis, and a flair for the sensational. Happily many misconceptions are 
corrected; it is now known, for instance, that Girard was not an atheist, 
that he was not a hard-hearted miser whose god was money, and that his 
fortune was not based on confiscated refugee wealth during the San Domingo 
slave rebellion of 1793. Reference in the title to the fabled King Midas is 
in general applicable, although many of the financier’s ventures were failures. 
At the end of the book are copious supplementary notes. These, along with 
the four appendices concerning Girard’s family, ships, graphology, and 
Girard College, are very helpful. An excellent critical bibliography and 
index complete the volume. 

The careful reader will perceive some weaknesses in the book. Smug- 
gling goods and bribing customs officials are readily dismissed on the 
grounds of expediency or habit, but Girard’s extramarital relations, which 
are often conjectured on insufficient evidence and certainly are charac- 
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teristic of the period if not of France itself, are painstakingly repeated 
throughout the narrative. Indeed, two entire chapters are unjustifiably 
devoted to Girard’s housekeepers. Furthermore, forty per cent of the text 
concerns his family, his home life, and his relatives, whereas commerce, 
the main source of his wealth and benefactions, comprises but thirty-three 
per cent and his benefactions and public services only eighteen, 

Occasionally facts are mixed with probabilities, and in the absence of 
actual information Girard’s reactions are often assumed. Regrettable are 
the frequent omissions of dates and references to events in contemporary 
Philadelphia and the lack of footnotes with which to check sweeping gen- 
eralizations and controversial points. Several inaccuracies should be men- 
tioned: the denial of “home” as the origin of the word “hum” (slang for 
Girard College) is contrary to common knowledge; the statement that the 
Girard College boy is dressed according to his “personal desire” is partially 
true of only a fifth of the student body; and the description of Girard as 
being “big-footed” could hardly be applied to a man who wore shoes of 
size seven and a half. 

Lonely Midas, while it is undoubtedly the best biography of Girard yet 
published, is by no means definitive. Deserving of fuller development than 
that included are the financier’s commercial, banking, and Masonic activities, 
his Philadelphia properties, his male apprentices, and his less pretentious 
benevolences. His intricate family relationships and intimate home life, 
on the other hand, might well receive less emphasis than they are given. 
Girard will hardly be popularized by his work, but he will nevertheless be 
more generally appreciated, and his niche more clearly defined than ever 
before. 


ALBERT J. GARES 
Girard College. 


The Growth of American Thought. By Merle Curti. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. $5.00.) 


The history of the American mind in action is set forth with unflagging 
enthusiasm by Professor Curti in this pioneering survey. “It is,” says the 
author, “not a history of American thought but a socia] history of American 
thought, and to some extent a socio-economic history of American thought.” 
Beginning with the assertion that the newly established nation in 1789 
possessed a distinctive intellectual life, he presents with admirable lucidity 
the inheritance from Europe and the modifications worked by new vitalizing 
religious, social, political, economic, and scientific concepts. Although full 
credit is given to the influence of Christianity, the Enlightenment is con- 
sidered the legacy presenting the pattern of intellectual progress for the 
expanding empire of the western world. Shifting currents of protest and 
reform in the hundred and fifty-five years of our national history are shown 
to have echoed the basic doctrines of the eighteenth-century rationalists. 

In its broad outlines as well as in many details this analysis has much 
to commend it. The idea of progress, the doctrine of the higher law, the 
philosophy of natural rights, and the humanitarian ideal have been restated 
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again and again by numerous forceful American spokesmen. Yet that there 
was implicit in the Enlightenment a concept of class conflict is open to 
question, so that the recurring explanations of progress or retrogression 
on a class-struggle basis seem interesting rather than conclusive. Certainly 
Peale’s Museum in Philadelphia with its Barnum sideshow quality hardly 
illustrates “patrician direction of thought.” 

The book briefly characterizees hundreds of little-known individuals and 
organizations pressing on toward social amelioration, religious freedom, 
educational democracy, scientific precision, technological improvement, and 
artistic excellence. In spite of the encyclopedic breadth of the survey, the 
author gives enough data to buttress his theme and to make many of these 
characterizations significant thumbnail sketches. 

American intellectual history has been immensely enriched by this new 
chart of national progress. The Growth of American Thought belongs on 
the same shelf with the books by Parrington, Gabriel, and Beard. What is 
lacking in stylistic excellence and firmness of structure is amply balanced by 
freshness of viewpoint. 


Harry R, WaARFEL 
University of Maryland 


The Morale of the American Revolutionary Army. By Allen Bowman. 
(Washington, D. C.: American Council of Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 
160. Cloth edition, $2.50; paper edition, $2.00.) 


This booklet of one hundred and sixty pages would appear to be a doctoral 
dissertation published as a propaganda brochure. A meticulous study of 
morale in a previous war, it has been issued by the American Council of 
Public Affairs as a morale builder in the present war; the introduction, 
written by Arthur Upham Pope, chairman of the Committee for National 
Morale, indicates that the publication has current propaganda value. The 
volume is bound in a cloth and in a paper edition, the latter of which has 
the appearance of a tract for the times. The author, who is professor of 
history at Marion College, Indiana, says in the brief preface that the 
research was inspired by the late Professor Van Tyne and was continued 
under the supervision of the history staff at the University of Michigan, 
especially Professors Crane and Boak. 

The book, whose text covers fewer than a hundred pages and whose 
footnotes (printed at the end) add up to about forty-five pages, is obviously 
a thorough and scholarly piece of work. It is safe to say that practically 
every sentence is documented. The author divides his analysis of morale 
in the revolutionary army into four parts. First, he discusses the physical 
factors, such as the poor quality of many of the troops, the lack of supplies, 
the prevalence of sickness, and the nonpayment of wages. Second, he 
moves to the psychological factors that influenced morale, like the pro- 
vincialism of the soldiers and the absence of discipline. In the third section 
he describes the tremendous problem of desertion and absenteeism. The 
fourth part covers the maintenance of morale by means of rewards, recre- 
ation, regalia, and propaganda; the author feels that not enough was done 
along these lines. There are a brief conclusion and a short index. 
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One gains from the volume the following impressions: first, that Wash- 
ington faced a Herculean task in holding his army together; second, that 
Washington’s greatness consists not so much in his having been a general 
in the ordinary sense of the word as in his being a symbol of the revolu- 
tionary cause which many times was salvaged only by his patience and per- 
sistence; third, that the cause was finally saved by the French, who, how- 
ever, would have had no cause to save had Washington not kept the flick- 
ering light burning until that time; fourth, that state-rights attitudes, which 
have been a bane in the history of the nation, were perplexing to Washing- 
ton as he tried to weld thirteen armies into one; and, fifth, that historians 
need not “slant” their teaching and writing to make it war propaganda. 
On the contrary, all that need be done is to tell the truth, and the truth 
speaks more loudly than deliberately conceived propaganda. The author 
simply relates historical fact in a scholarly, impartial way, and yet his 
words have infinitely more morale value than if they were written as 
propaganda. Every summer patriot who “beefs” about his inability to get 
gasoline and butter should read this book. He would learn that his priva- 
tions do not compare in sacrifice to those of the revolutionary soldier who, 
half naked and half starved, left blood in his tracks as he slogged through 
the snow to fight the next engagement. 

Wurm A. Russ, Jr. 
Susquehanna University. 


Delaware’s Forgotten Folk: the Story of the Moors and Nanticokes. By 
C. A. Weslager. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1943. Pp. xv, 215. $2.50.) 


Delaware’s Forgotten Folk is a story of a people. Its setting is in the 
heart of America’s most populated area—a land rich in historical lore, often 
overlooked because the rush of twentieth-century life has made many of us 
blind to our very environment. Mr. Weslager has brought us down to earth. 
By carefully searching old state records and antiquated sources, by utilizing 
all possible anthropological findings, and by making close ethnological 
investigation among the people themselves, he has prepared a study of pro- 
found sociological significance. In a simple, straightforward style he 
presents a saga of the Nanticokes of Indian River and the so-called Ches- 
wold Moors. 

These two groups, small congregations with similarly complex origins, 
are amorphous social entities knit together with common traditions and 
common problems. Their early history forms the back drop of America’s 
colonial life. When Indian tribes of the Delmarva peninsula were forced 
to move west, individuals and family groups who cherished the land of 
their fathers lingered behind ‘here and there, carrying on their hunting and 
their farming and often intermarrying or otherwise merging with whites 
or Negroes. Some became slaves to Delaware planters, while others sought 
solitary refuge fishing and trapping in barren gum swamps. Throughout 
the nineteenth century they nurtured their Indian tradition and, as a kind 
of evidence of it, retained many of the artifacts, customs, and even bio- 
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logical characteristics of the Indians who had inhabited the banks of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake. 

Today the casual observer sees these people living in much the same 
manner as do most rural Delawareans. Predominantly they are farmers. 
Some few cultivate trucking gardens for city markets or raise poultry for 
nation-wide packing houses. Others seek work in towns near by. Only 
on investigation does the subtle uniqueness of the groups become apparent. 
As communities they are particularly self-sufficient and self-respecting. 
They maintain their own schools and churches and rarely seek the assistance 
of outside agencies. Their self-sufficiency is forced upon them by their 
curious history. Comprising a tricolor mixture and living in an area 
of bicolor segregation, they neither accept the status of Negroes nor are 
accorded the status of whites. By remaining aloof to both they have found 
in their sense of pride a sort of social adjustment, a pattern typical of many 
American folk groups. 


Royat Hassrick 
Woodstown, N. J. 











